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And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 


& 


Whether we look or whether we listen, 
- We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 


& 


The flush of life may well be seen, 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 


& 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the egg beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings, 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue. 
’Tis the natural way of living. 


ad 


Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth ; 

Like burnt out craters healed with snow. . 

— Vision of Sir Launfal 


The Mission of a Flower 


A university professor wisely and strenuously insists 
that we turn away from the old botany dissection and 
classification in our plant study with the children, and 
in its place, urges the consideration of the leaf and 
flower as a working organism. So far, good, but in 
his zeal to get away from the memorizing of techni- 
calities he completely ignores the value of the deauty 
element in nature study. He says of the flower (the 
apple blossom or spring beauty!) “ Let us remember 
that the beauty of this flower is but an incident and 
that the work of the flower is the essential thing,” and 
proceeds to explain that the life purpose of every 
plant is to perpetuate itself. 

If the beauty of the flower is “ but an incident,” 
why was it made beautiful at all? If, as the professor 
says, the bright coloring is only to attract insects to 
assist in fertilization and reproduction, why all the 
exquisite tints in its marvellous shades of color? 
A shapeless mass of gorgeous color would attract 
insects just as surely, and the reproduction of the 
species would just as certainly be accomplished. 

If the flower is to be brought before the children 
simply as a working organism and its beauty is to 
receive only an incidental reference, why did the 
Creator make of it such a masterpiece of beauty? 
Why did He paint each velvet petal with such match- 
less skill that artists search eternally for the secret and 
die despairing? What is the relation of flowers to 
humanity? Is the flower here without a mission? 

The beauty sense is a gift from God, and like every 
other divine gift, was intended for use and for the uplift 
of humanity. 

No, the beauty of the flower is mot a “ mere inci- 
dent” in its study with the children. It should be 
instead, the very first element in the consideration of it 
in the school-room. When the teacher has opened 
the eyes of the children to see its beauty, and touched 
the child-heart to feel its loveliness, when the mellow- 
ing, humanizing influence of this sense and soul 
revelation begins to be reflected subtly in the spirit of 
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the children, then the teacher has reached the place in 
the study of the flower where these children will be 
ready to learn of it as a working organism — and not 
before. Under the spell of its divine beauty they are 
eager to learn everything concerning it. Now they 
listen con amore and not as a cold, intellectual 
exercise. 

Is there any natural antagonism between the esthetic 
and scientific in nature study? Is there any good 
reason why the heart and the intellect should not be 
united in this work? None in the world, but the heart 
must lead if the deeper, spiritual medning of nature 
study is ever to be found. The teacher who begins 
the study of any natural object on the practical side, 
ignoring the beauty of form, color, or design, not 
only does her children a moral wrong, but she makes 
a pedagogical mistake that she will come to regret if 
she knows enough of cause and effect to recognize 
her error. If that teacher, and the university professor, 
had never known any cause for the rainbow, would 
their interest in it be aroused or increased by first 
learning the prismatic spectrum, or the laws of the 
refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays! Would 
not their desire to know the scientific facts of the 
celestial phenomena be immeasurably greater if 


-they had first thrilled with its beauty, seen it as 


“the ‘heaven of flowers,” and by the light of rosy 


‘fancy watched the mythical Iris, maiden of the 


rainbow tint, as she passed over the shining arch- 
way bearing her gifts from the gods to men. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the children as 
far as it is possible in our attempts at nature study. 
Let us try to unseal their eyes to perceive beauty, 
train the ear for the finest nature melody, and feed 
their God-given imagination with the purest food in 
nature’s kingdom. This ideal does not presuppose 
that scientific fact has no place in nature study. It 


-has its place and an important one. But it must not 


crowd out or supplant the culture side and the spiritual 
side of this work with the children. Soul before 
sctence. 


From “The Method of the 


Recitation’™* 


(The following selections are taken from this popular new book for 
teachers, by the permission of the publishers.— Ep1ror. ) 


Steps in the Mastery of Individual Notions 


1. Good teaching deals primarily with ideas rather than 
with words, and it consists in fitting or dove-tailing new 
thoughts and emotions with those already in the pupil’s 
possession ; it is a process of adjusting the new to the old; 
and the extent to which a close adjustment is secured deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the instruction imparted. Real 
skill is required to do this; hence teaching is not a merely 
mechanical work that any one can do. Not every one can 
teach ; even those who know the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion thoroughly may make 4n utter failure of it. In order 
to fit new knowledge to what the child already knows, it is 
necessary not only to be acquainted with the facts to be 
offered, but also with the child to whom they are to be 
offered ; the latter is a more difficult task, yet the pupil 
must be thoroughly understood before deftness can be 
shown in the matching process. But while teaching is 
difficult, there is comfort in the fact that it is a kind of 
work in which skill can be acquired. It is not true that 
“teachers are born, not made.” The average teacher can 
become, or be made, a teacher, provided he will study the 
child and the laws of influencing him with the same care 
that he studies the subjects to be offered. 
z= The Method of the Recitation” by Charles A. McMurry Ph.D and Frank M. 


McMurry Ph.D 
Public School Publishing Co. Bloomington III. 


| June, 1898 


2. Words have no magic power ; they are a subordinate 
instrument in the acquisition of knowledge, being mere sym- 
bols by which experiences are called to mind. If these 
latter are wanting, there is no effect. The eloquence of 
Cicero could not explain to a deaf man what music is, or to 
a blind man what scarlet is, if the defect in hearing or sight 
dated from birth. 

Even the fact that pupils remember the words of the 
teacher, or of the book and can repeat them promptly, 
gives no sufficient proof of knowledge ; it gives proof only of 
a good memory. Very often the ability to reproduce exact 
words of definitions, etc., is only a cloak behind which 
ignorance is covered. For imstance, exceedingly few 
English speaking people ever reach any real appreciation of 
case in grammar, although they can give the definition and 
some examples very readily. Few teachers of case ever have 
any warm feeling for that subject, which is evidence that they 
have not yet made it their own. Much verbatim memo- 
rizing is merely practice in unconscious deception, for 
thereby both teachers and students are persuaded that 
knowledge is acquired, when, in fact, it is only the symbols 
for ideas rather than the ideas themselves that are 
mastered. 

3- The mind is not a passive recipient of knowledge, 
like a vessel for water, or a storehouse for grain. It is 
active in choosing ; it applies the severe test of kinship to all 
that is presented to it, ignoring whatever seems foreign and 
giving a warm reception to whatever appears closely related 
to its needs. 

The past is, therefore, the foundation for all future learn- 
ing. This is true of any kind of knowledge, and applies 
fully to the acquisition of individual notions. There is no 
short cut to learning by merely “ handing over” ideas from 
one person to another; whatever is received is accepted 
solely on the condition that it find a foundation suited to it ; 
all else is discarded. 

It is the first duty of the teacher, then, to direct atten- 
tion to the past related experiences. The architect provides 
first for the foundation of his building, and the stronger the 
superstructure is to be, the deeper he digs into the earth for 
the base. This takes time and costs much money, but it is 
manifest folly to omit it. The same is true of the instructor ; 
the sole condition under which a sure reception can be 
found for what he offers, is that he direct attention very 
carefully to the old ideas as the groundwork. 

This being true, it is evident that there. are two distinct 
and important steps to be taken in the mastery of indi- 
vidual notions ; first, the teacher should be employed with 
the related past experiences, preparing them for the recep- 
tion of the new; second, the new facts should be presented. 
The first may well be called the step of preparation (of the 
pupil’s mind)’; the second, the step of presentation. The 
two will be treated separately and somewhat at length. 


The Aim in Recitation 


t is taken for granted that the teacher has a definite 
object in view in each recitation; the contention now is 
that the pupils also shall aim at something definite. The 
preparatory step which has been discussed requires that they 
select all facts in their possession that bear on a given 
topic and reject all else. They must do most of this work 
themselves ; the teacher can merely offer them suggestions. 
But unless they are told in some way what the recitation is 


. aiming to accomplish, they are ignorant as to what they 


should search for; of course, then, they are helpless and 
must be led along blindly. Not planning to reach any par- 
ticular destination, the course traveled is not likely to be 
noted, and it could not easily be traveled again without a 
guide. This is an argument against the somewhat common 
practice of leading children by strange paths to unexpected 
discoveries. It is an excellent thing to make discoveries, 
but it is much better that they be dimly anticipated than 
that they come as entire surprises; students of all ages 
should know where they are bound ; and if they comprehend 
the situation so well that they foresee what is likely to 
come next, it is an encouraging sign. Recognizing this 
truth, teachers very frequently state the aim of each: recita- 
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tion to the class. For instance, it is announced that the 
work of the hour will consist in finding what per cent one 
pumber is of another, or what a pronoun is, or how cities 
obtain pure water. Or perhaps the teacher merely remarks 
that they will study about Bunker Hill, about England, or 
about insects. Such statements of the aim of the hour 
acquaint the class with the purpose in a general way ; but 
they are very defective, because they are in danger of pro- 
yoking no thought. Since the selection of the desired past 
experieces must be made largely by the pupils, that aim is 
useless which does not immediately catch their attention 
and set them to work, and that one is worse than useless 
which seems to them unattractive and even repellent. 


It is evident, therefore, that a properly stated aim must 
fulfil several important requirements. In the first place, it 
must be concrete and not abstract. Enough has been said 
about abstractions or generalizations in previous chapters to 
show that they follow individual notions. They are empty 
and repulsive until one has the concrete data upon which 
they depend. Consequently the children should not be 
told that a recitation is aiming to explain some general 
truth. This does not signify by any means that the teacher 
shall have no such aim in her own mind. As has been 
stated already, instruction culminates in generalizations, and 
the teacher must keep these in mind ; but this purpose is a 


thing entirely separate from the aim which should be stated ° 


to the children. For instance, a good Sunday school 
teacher, in telling about Daniel in the lion’s den, would 
hope ultimately to impress upon her pupils’ the general 
truth that God protects those who trust in Him; but.the 
object of the recitation which she would give to the class 
might well be, “to find out how it happened that Daniel 
was thrown into a den of lions, and how he was protected 
from their violence.” This is a concrete statement and 
would naturaliy arouse the interest of children. It is only 
this kind, as a rule, which is likely to do that. Therefore, 
instead of saying that “we will find out to-day what per 


cent one number is of another,” we could better give such ° 


a problem as the following: “ A camel lives forty years and 
an elephant one hundred and ten years; the age of the 
former is what per cent of that of the latter?” Also, 
instead of taking the question, “ What are pronouns?” 
which is abstract, aiming at a definition, it would be better 
to set up the following object: “ Let us see what words you 
used to take the place of Co/umdus in the composition you 
have written about him?’’ In place of the question, ‘‘ How 
do cities obtain their water?” it would be better to ask (if 
one lived in Chicago), “‘ Where does Chicago get its water, 
and how is it brought to the city?” In teaching the fable 
about the Lion and the Mouse, the teacher may properly 
aim to show to her pupils that little things may be of much 
help ; but her concrete statement might be: “ Let us talk 
about how.a mouse once saved the life of a lion.” Thus the 
first requirements of a good aim is fulfilled by making it 
concrete. . 


The second important requirement is that the aim be 
definite. Little is accomplished by announcing that “ We 
will continue the same subject.” And a teacher fixes a very 
imperfect purpose before her class when she states that they 
will study “ About Bunker Hill,” or “ About leaves,” or 
“ About Spain,” or “ About the union of our states.” The 
following aims are much more desirable: “ How the Amer- 
icans outwitted the British and drove them out of Boston,” 
“Where leaves grow ; why they are so thin; why they fall,” 
etc. ‘“ Why nearly all the large cities in Spain are on the 
coast,” “ What prevented the union of our colonies from 
breaking to pieces at the close of the Revolutionary war.” 
The advantages of the latter consist in the fact that they are 
definite enough to concentrate attention upon a particular 
point. 

As far as possible one should state an object which can 
be accomplished within one recitation period, and conse- 
quently some of the aims just stated might need to be 
divided somewhat. For example, the one in regard to 
Bunker Hill might be stated thus: first, “ et us study the 
plan that the Americans adopted to outwit the British and 
drive them out of Boston ;” second, “ Let us see how this 
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plan was executed.” 
expected to review the situation in which each army was 
placed, etc., before the advance instruction begins: this 
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In each case the class would be 


would constitute the preparatory step. 

The third requirement is that the aim be short, simple, 
and attractive. Strange words would not be acceptable. 
Hence, with children it would be better to ask, “How do 


leaves help the tree?” than “What is the function of 


leaves?” Also, “What changes does the caterpiller pass 
through?” rather than, “ What are the metamorphoses of 
the caterpillar?”” Of course, the simpler the statement, the 
more easily it is understood ; and the shorter it is, the more 
easily it is reproduced. It is usually desirable that the 
children reproduce it at least once at the beginning of the 
recitation, in order to make sure that it is understood. The 
attractiveness of the aims stated will depend upon the 
happy combination of what is familiar and what is new to 
the child. Here is a great opportunity for skill on the part 
of the teacher. The wording should be such that the class 
will feel at least partially acquainted with the topic and still 
strangers to such an extent that they will be desirous of 
learning more in regard to it. That aim is weak which 
does not awaken a feeling of need in the child for more 
knowledge. 


On Buying a Library 
ANNIE W. SANBORN St. Paul Minn. 


VERYBODY, young or old, rich or poor, wise or 
foolish, should have a library. Should have? Does 


have, as a general rule. There are houses in which 

the library consists of what are called “railroad” 
novels, and an occasional magazine of the lighter sort. 
There are others in which to these are added certain gaily 
colored volumes “sold by subscription.” And there are all 
sorts of gradations between these and the richly bound and 
sumptuously housed volumes which the newly rich order, to 
match their draperies, from their bookseller. 

Quite apart from these and vastly more interesting from 
the human point of view than even the “collector's” 
library, with its rare editions, reverently displayed, is the 
individual accumulation — the two or three shelves of books 
which some one person has gathered and cannot well do 
without. In the case of the permanent dweller, even this 
collection frequently becomes larger than is needful and it 
requires an occasional weeding to reduce it to proper and 
natural dimensions. A woman who moves often is apt not 
to carry more with_her than she mnst absolutely have and 
she will be careful not to accumulate superfluous books. 
She should therefore, exercise due care in the beginning, 
not to buy books of a temporary or superficial value. 


Are Books a Luxury? 


The question arises almost immediately how one with a 
small income can afford to buy even a small library. Yet it 
is indeed an overstrained income which cannot be stretched 
to admit the purchase of one or two books a year. 
Whether we buy baoks depends, actually, on how far they 
are necessary to our existence. If they are of prime im- 
portance we shall manage, some way, to get them. We 
shall sacrifice something else and suffer, perhaps, for the 
want of it. But what of that? The books themselves, when 
we get them, are ours by so much the more and are dearer 
to our hearts in proportion to their cost. 

Books are a luxury only when they are not essential to the 
growth of the mind and character. The moment we begin 
to buy them because we wish merely to embellish our lives 
thereby, they become a luxury. Not that we are to stop 
buying when we reach that stage, but that we should not 
stop until we do. 

As a matter of fact, that stage is reached very early in the 
book-buying career, provided, of course, that we begin with 
the right books. We shall make no progress at all, for 
example, by purchasing “ Quo Vadis.” It is a book with 
which we muy eternally dispense, to our own gain — not 
harmful, but superfluous, The purchase of a book that 
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enjoys a phenomenal “run” is always unwise, unless you 


-indulge in it as a deliberate dissipation,— in which case it 


is worse than unwise. 
What to Buy 


What the first purchase should be, supposing anything so 
unlikely as that a woman should possess nothing at all in the 
shape of a book, it is not hard to decide. We will assume 
that there is a Bible, to begin with. “The next thing should, 
by all the laws of tradition, be Shakespeare. In this case 
the laws of tradition justify themselves. One ought not to 
try to keep house without Shakespeare.’ As to editions, 
there is more solid comfort to be had out of those that offer 
each play in a separate volume. It may be making too 
much concession to the physical, but to some people, the 
mere exertion of holding a heavy volume with a stiff, inflex- 
ible back, takes off a great deal from the enjoyment of its 
contents. 

On the other hand, to go to your Shakespeare shelf, and 
run eye and finger along the dear familiar backs of the little 
volumes, linger a minute over “ Cymbeline”’ or “ Twelfth 
Night” or “ The Merry Wives” or “As You Like It,” and 
finally to choose the one that best fits your mood — isn’t it 
one of the joys of living? And for this purpose the small 
separate volume is so cosy, so adaptable. Moreover, it per- 
mits that latitude in the choice of a chair and that abandon 
of pose that seem to be essentials of enjoyment with most 
women. For you can.lie flat on your back and read a 
Temple or a Rolfe Shakespeare — though it is very bad for 
the eyes. 

Both these editions are highly desirable, and both can be 
purchased one volume at a time, so that you can begin by 
buying only those plays that you wish to read atonce. In 
this way your Shakespeare purchases will not make a great 
hole in your book fund, but will leave something over for 
buying other books during the same period. One might, 
for example, buy four of the little volumes in each year, at 
forty or fifty cents apiece, thus completing the set in ten 
years, and leaving, out of the annual fund of five dollars, at 
least three dollars for the purchase of other books. 

Next after Shakespeare, I should advice the purchase of 
Homer’s “Iliad” in Bryant’s translation.. There is a 
student’s edition sold at one dollar, and others at varying 


-prices and in more satisfactory form. Beyond Shakespeare 


and Homer in poctry, there should be the widest latitude 
for individual taste and preference. Never buy the works 
of a poet whom you do not love, unless you have alarge fund 
at your disposal and wish to make a complete poetical 
collection. : 

Beware of compilations and anthologies. Some of them 
are good, but trust no man to select or compile for your 
individual delectation. When you know your poets thor- 
oughly you can take up one of these collections and judge 
easily whether the selections meet with your approval. If 
they do not you do not want the book ; and if they do, you 
probably will prefer having the works of the poets themselves. 

The same latitude of choice should be observed in the 
buying of prose essays. Buy one volume each of six notable 
essayists — for example, Bacon, Lamb, Ruskin, Emerson, 
Lowell, and Symonds or Arnold. If there are others who 
appeal to you more directly, substitute them, but remember 
that these are masters of English and that that is one of the 
requisite of good essay-writing. If your taste runs in the 
direction of essays, you will find yourself collecting them 
easily, they are obtainable in such alluring and inexpensive 
form. 

But let the very cheap editions alone. There are bar- 
gains to be had in the book line, but keep clear of the 
“twenty-nine-cent counter’ when buying your favorite 
essayist. He should be enshrined in a certain dignity ; and 
good paper, good type, and a modest but agreeable binding, 
are not too much tribute to pay him. Moreover, the typo- 
graphical errors, omissions and other defects of the 
“pirated” editions are grievous and not to be borne. 
Forego that extra shirt-waist and have your Bacon or your 
Ruskin in proper form. It would be delightful to claim 

“ Some little luxury here, 


‘ Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 
And vellum, rich as country cream,” — 


June, 1808 


but it is the inside of the book we want first. Let its 
material part be sound and serviceable, but for edition: a 
luxe have grace to wait “till the ship comes in.” 

A few good novels should have a place, even in a small 
library. You will want to own, say, half a dozen of the 
highest order. Make your first selections, according to 
your individual taste, from the works of Scott, Jane Austen, 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Turgenev, Thackeray, Dickens, Haw. 
thorne, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot. Select critically 
and let your choice be based on the artistic and spiritual 
qualities of the book, not on its more superficial attractions. 
Finally, the suggestion for letting new novels ripen before 
you read them applies still more emphatically to the buying. 


Shun Illustrated Books 


Another thing to avoid is the buying of books whose value 
is enhanced by the number and splendor of their illustra- 
tions. In the fundamental selections we are making now, 
illustrations must not be considered at all. The reason is 
obvious. Poor illustrations we do not want,— good ones 
increase the cost of the book, which is what we are planning 
to avoid. An “ illustrated edition’’ of a single long poem 
by a standard poet, will cost at least twice as much asa 
good plain edition of the same poet’s entire works. For 
the cost of the illustrated book you can probably buy the 
entire product of your poet in a single volume, and add one 
or two others beside. 

Moreover, the illustrated edition, even as an extra indul- 
gence, is but‘a doubtful joy. It is often too large for your 
book-case, and has consequently to be kept in some place 
where dust can get at it. In frequent removals it becomes 
a burden. In addition to this, it is apt to have in small 
quarters a too impressive personality, like Mr. Anstey’s 
Greek goddess in a barber's shop. We grow remorsefully 
conscious of wishing it could be transformed into a chafing- 
dish or a pair of boots or anything practical and portable. 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to books whose 
illustrations are a necessity, as, for instance, Lubke’s 
“History of Art” ; or to books, which, like the “ Stories of 
the Nations ”’ series derive some part of their instructiveness 
from pictures of places and portraits, and which are not 
indeed, to be obtained without them. The sort of thing I 
mean is usually a poem or a novel issued in a “ gift’ or 
“holiday ” edition with photogravure pictures. These vary 
in artistic excellence, some of the most expensive being 
atrocities of bad taste, but even the better ones are not 
desirable in a small library. 

If some well-meaning but undiscriminating friend, who 
thinks of you as a person “so fond of books” shows signs 
of remembering you at Christmas with an addition to your 
library, do not hesitate to assert some explicit preference in 
his or her presence. Such people have a fatal fondness for 
the “ gift-book”” and almost any device is excusable to cir- 
cumvent their amiable intentions. 


Books of Reference 


A few books of reference are desirable even in a small 
library. A good dictionary is almost necessary and it is 
obtainable in all gradations of price, from the small school 
copies that are better than nothing, to the mammoth 
achievements of very recent date. If you are fond of 
studying words, Skeat’s “ Etymological Dictionary”’ is an 
excellent aid. It is to be had in a student’s edition ata 
low price. Also in the line of English study is Meiklejohn’s 
“ The English Language,” which is excellent for library pur- 
poses as it treats the subject historically and in a large way. 
It supplies, within limitations, the need for a book on 
syntax and rhetoric, and for another on English literature. 
In selecting a book for reference on American literature, 
choose one of not too recent date. Richardson’s, a two 
volume work, is very satisfactory and of permanent value. 
Such books, unlike the poets, essayists and novelists, are 
generally to be had in but one form, so there is nothing to 
guard against in the purchase of them, if one is to have 
them at all. Add a concise “universal history,” a book ol 
quotations and a primer of mythology, and your reference 
list will be fairly adequate. 

The foregoing suggestions apply, it will be observed, to 
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books that any cultured person would wish to incizde in a 
small library. Let us assume that you have now repre- 
sented in your collection, six poets, six essayists, five novel- 
ists, and three books of reference. ‘This leaves a margin of 
thirty volumes in which to follow your individual bent. If 
you have a special interest in some branch of study, as his- 
tory, for example, you will be able, by careful selection, to 
get a very satisfactory and useful, though not all-inclusive 
collection inside this margin. Thirty volumes of historical 
works, well-chosen, would make a worthy store-house of 
facts. Soin science, philosophy, or sociology quite a thor- 
ough combination could be contrived. In reckoning on a 
fifty volume library, I do not, of course, count éach of the 
separate volumes of your Skakespeare as one, but should 
put down his entire works as a single item, whether they are 
included in one volume or forty. 





The Month o’ ‘hoe 


A blue sky throbbing above the sea, 
Winds full of exquisite spicery, 

Bird broods cradled in many a nest, 

A wild-rose scarf on the pasture’s breast, 
Bright brooks singing a rhythmic tune — 
Sing, O heart, ’tis the month o’ June. 


Slim young daisies, frilled and fair, 
Swinging idly in scented air, 

Grasses each with an emerald spear, 
Clovers dressed for the time o’ year, 
Nid, nid, nodding all tegether, 

Brave with a white or crimson feather. 


Ringed by courtiers all in green, 
Lo! in the garden reigns the queen; 
Close at her side in satin hoods 
Nestle the darling baby buds. 
Minstrel breezes choir in tune — 
Sing, O heart, ’tis the month o’ June. 
— Mary F. Butts 


Games and Plays for the 
'  School-Room X 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
The Windmill 
(Eleanor Smith's Songs for Little Chilaren, Page 76, Part 1) 


vi HILDREN may turn them- 
' selves into windmills in 


various ways; by sitting 
wD quietly in their seats and 
merely using their hands ; by stand- 
ing in the aisles and letting their 
arms represent the fans; or by a 
little group forming a circle, and, 
by the movement of the whol: 
body, showing the movement of the 
windmill. If the first method is 
chosen all the children can sing 
the song. If the second is selected 
/ some should sing and others make 
the movement. If the third is pre- 
ferred those children who remain 
in their seats will tell the story in 
song while chosen ones dramatize 
it. The words of this song carry 
their own directions so plainly that 
“ he who runs may read.” 





Showing the movement of the 
windmill 
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Little Boy Blue 
(Page 102, Part 1) 


If one wants some real fun and is not afraid of a little 
noise it will be well to use this song with its exquisite 
melody. ‘The words of course are familiar to all children 
and seem very simple, but they are such as will call up clear 
and pleasing pictures in the children’s. minds. 

Let the desk space be the cornfield and the front part ot 
the room the meadow. Choose a number of children for 
cows and some for sheep. Choose a Boy Blue and let him 
have a real horn of some sort. We first played this game 
in our kindergarten because a real Boy Blue brought a real 
horn to school one day. 

Let a chair, desk, or anything else, be a hay-cock. 
Before the song is begun Boy Blue drives his cows and 
sheep into the dressing-room or hall, which is presumably 
the place where they belong. He sits down under the hay- 
cock to keep watch and falls asleep. 








Little Boy Blue 


The children in the seats sing the song softly all through, 
and as they sing the cows and sheep slip noiselessly in and 
wander over cornfield and meadow. When the song is 
ended Boy Blue wakes and blows a blast on his horn which 
sends the cows and sheep scampering back to their own 
pastures. 

The children will want to play this game often enough 
each time to admit of every child’s having an opportunity 
of being a cow or a sheep. 


Ring Around the Posy Bed 
(Page 74, Part 1) 
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She mounts her throne, they form a little ring around her 


This is a much-modified “ Ring Around the Rosy ” game, 
and should be played in a large open space. ‘The children 
might learn the song in-school with the object in view of 
playing it out-of-doors, where it rightfully belongs, on some 
gala day. It might prove a charming vacation gift to the 
children, for if they really learn it, really play it, and really 
enjoy it they will in all probability use it among themselves 
during their holidays. 

The accessories are a chair, box, or something on which 
the queen can stand, and a wreath of other floral decoration. 
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The box, on which the wreath if laid, is in the center of a 
circle of children, or a double circle if necessary, The 
child who is to be the Hollyhock is designated before the 
singing begins. fg 


_ All circle around to the right with a dancing step but not 
too fast, singing. ~ 


yet “ Ring around the posy bed so gaily glowing, 
Hand in hand we lightly dance upon the green.” 


All stop to sing 


“* Hollyhock so slim and tall, 
Proudly lifts her head o’er all, 
Hollyhock, Hollyhock, 

Shall she be our queen? ” 


The child chosen for the hollyhock goes into the ring and 
the game goes on, the hollyhock choosing the pansy, the 
pansy the lily, and the lily the rose. The child chosen for 
the rose is crowned by the others in the ring, she mounts 
her throne, they form a little ring around her and once more 
“‘ Ring around the posy-bed.”’ 

It will be wise to omit two of the lines as there is enough 
ringing around without them. 
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Thsce are many other songs and games in Miss Smith’s 
book as desirable as these I have selected. Many of them 
will appeal more strongly to certain teachers’ preferences 
and circumstances. But if these chapters have been in any 
way so helpful or suggestive as to give any teacher an idea 
of how to go to work to adapt any song or game to existing 
conditions their purpose will have been accomplished. 


Alice’s Supper 
(Page 80, Part 1) 


During the singing of the first verse of this song one 
chosen row of children, preferably an outside one, are the 
reapers, and to the rythm of the others’ singing they make 
the movements of reapers swinging their scythes. 

During the second verse all the children standing show 
how “the miller is rubbing his dusty hands,” as well as 
“the millstones grinding away,” which latter process jis 
illustrated by a movement of the hands, one representing 
the upper and one the lower millstone. 

During the third verse all are cooks, the desks are tables, 
and all sing as they busy themselves with “the soft white 
dough.” 

The children sing the last verse.sitting in their seats. 





Spelling 


MARGARET GRAHAM Woop 


Director Practice Department Normal School Arizona 


OMEONE has asked, “ How shall we teach spelling?”’ 
~ Before we can decide upon a method for the teach- 
ing of any subject, it is necessary to know definitely 
the object we have in presenting that subject. In 
spelling it seems to be two-fold. 
First, The teaching of a set of words so that the child 
will know them thereafter ; and 
Second, Through these particular words to strengthen and 
increase his observation and’ knowledge of language. 
How shall this be accomplished ? 
Before answering, let us think of the psychology of learn- 


‘ing a word. 


Psychologists tell us repetition strengthens an impression. 
The recognition of this fact, c »upled with the appetite for 
busy work, is responsible for the prevailing method of to-day ; 
that is, the writing of the word over and over and over by 
the pupil, a subsequent dictation of the words by the 
teacher, and a re-writing of the missed words a specified 
number of times by the pupil. 

Why is this method unsuccessful? It is certainly true 
that repetition strengthens an impression. Some other facts 
must have been overlooked. Probably it is that element of 
concentration. Psychology teaches that an attitude of men- 
tal unwillingness, or of mental indifference, may keep the 
mind from receiving a clear impression which some other 
part of the body is trying to convey. 

It is this fact, with the readiness of the hand to act 
mechanically, that enables the child to write a word over 
and over, scarcely thinking of it at all. However, as we 
all know, the undirected hand is likely to be inaccurate, and 
we get such results as the following : 


smoke 
smok 
snoke 
snok 


This brings us to another fact of psychology. 


The greater the number of different impressions received 
of an object or word, the more difficult it is to form a definite 
impression of it. . 

Hence, the careless writing of a word presenting three or 
four different impressions, and most of them wrong, is far 
worse than not writing it at all. 

Another element to consider is the hadit of mind formed 
by writing a word a number of times. A child told to write 
a word ten times does not attempt to learn it at one writing. 
He depends upon repeated impressions and is deprived of 
an incentive to that quick, strong, concentrated mental 
effort that is so productive of strength and development. 

“ But,” I hear some one say, “ MZy pupils do not do that. 
They really concentrate their attention on the word they 
write.” 

The reply is, “ Then you waste the time of your pupils, 
for if they concentrate their entire attention, they do not 
need to write a word ten times, or five either, in order to 
learn it.” 

How; then, may spelling be taught? Personality or 
individuality has so much to do with method that one 
always hesitates to offer his own particular method, but 
after trying to show why one method is wrong, it may be 
only right to offer one that seems to be right. One method 
pursued by the writer is as follows : 

A list of words having been selected, the pupils are sent 
to the blackboard, the teacher herself taking a place where 
all can see. She writes a word in a full, clear hand. The 
pupils aré called upon to pronounce it; it is erased, and 
they turn to the board and write it. 

This obliges the pupils to form a perfect concept of the 
word with once seeing. This requires concentration, and 
forms habits of undivided attention, quick seeing and quick 
thinking. The pupils are taught that they should be able to 
tell whether or not they have formed a correct concept, and 
that it is much worse to write a word incorrectly than to ask 
to see it again. ; 

If a mistake be made by a pupil in writing a word, the 
teacher says nothing about it, believing that to call attention 
to it would serve to strengthen the wrong impression, but 
simply orders the work erased as usual, and then herself 
writes the word again. When the class have written it 
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correctly, she perhaps mentions to the child who erred in 
the first writing that he made a mistake. He then will 
make added effort to fix the correct form. 

Quite often a word is discussed before the teacher erases 
her copy. For instance, the word. caught was given after 
the class had written fought. The teacher asked, “ What is 
the difference in the sound of these words?” The class 
replied that the difference in sound was in the beginning 
letters. The teacher then asked, “In what other way do 
they really differ?’ The class, of course, replied that 
“ fought had o where caught had a.” 

The questions might have been pressed further, as, “ In 
what letters are they exactly alike?” ‘What letters are 
silent in both words?” 

After the lesson has been developed in this way, the entire 
list is pronounced by the teacher and written rapidly by the 

upils. 

i Another way, for variety, is to have the children hold 
their books between the thumb and finger, marking a page 
assigned by the teacher with the index finger. The teacher 
directs somewhat as follows: “ First paragraph, third line, 
fourth word.” The pupils open the bodk, find the word, 
shut the book the instant they have seen the word, and write 
the word on the blackboard. ‘Errors are corrected as above. 

Still another way is to have them read an entire sentence, 
and write it, always having them feel that it is far worse to 
write a word incorrectly than to refer to the book again. 
The words that require a second reference are usually 
underscored. 

So much for the presenting of words, which fulfils the 
first part of our object in teaching spelling. How are we 
to achieve the second part of our object? ‘That is, how 
shall we increase the child’s ability to spell words he has not 
studied ? 

It would seem that this might be accomplished by 
judicious selection when arranging a list. It is quite pos- 
sible to take a reading lesson, select a par- 
agraph, and from it choose ten or twelve 
words that will be valuable to the child. 
But that is not enough. 

They tust give him added strength, or 
they have not done enough. 

This added strength can only be gained 
by having each lesson, or set of lessons, 
illustrate some law of our language. Words 
must be chosen for this purpose. The 
children must be taught to compare the 
words to find out the law or rule, and by a 
well arranged contrast, note the exception. 

When the words fought and caught were 
presented, the teacher asked, “‘ What is the 
sound of aw? Of ou? Then when you 
have a word with this sound, will you feel 
sure how to spell it? What do you observe 
of gh?” 

The class were sent to their seats to / 
search specified lessons for words with / 
ought and aught, and to look for any other 
word that has the same sound but js spelled 
differently. ‘The result was two good lists of 
words — aught and ought, and the words 
awful, hawk and laughter, which last was 
brought in because it had aught, but dif- 
fered in sound. The new words offered by 
the children gave rise to a new discus- ~ 
sion, and a new search for words. = 

Another day the following was wh neces on 4 V 


the board : ro AP) 
gun run scrub 
gunning running scrubbing 


When the rule for doubling the final consonant was fully 
thought out by the children, they were given some such list 
as 


tin plod cut 
spin prod pat 


win 
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and were sent to their seats to write out the progressive 
form, and also to search for similar words. 
Another list was, 


fancy 
fancied 


deny cry 
denied cried 


The rule for changing y to was thought out, and then a 
list was changed, and other words looked for. 

Before closing, it might be well to consider the question 
that is so often asked, “‘ Where shall the words of special 
subjects be taught?” Surely with the subject in which they 
occur. When a new term occurs in arithmetic, the children 
should be taught to spell it when they are taught to under- 
stand it. And if other new words are introduced into their 
vocabulary by means of this subject, why not teach their 
spelling at the time? It is not too much to say that in each 
day’s lesson in each subject, a few moment’s attention should 
be given to the important words of that subject. 

This will leave the real spelling lesson of the day free for 
a study of the language, which is what a real spelling lesson 
should be. If it were this, spelling would cease to be the 
bugbear it is usually considered. 


A Prophecy 


Ther’ ’s a small school’us’ there where four roads meet, © 
The door-steps hollered out by little fect, 

And side-posts carved with names whose owners grew 
To gret men, some on ’em, an’ decons, tu; 

*t ain’t used no longer, coz the town has gut 

A high-school, where they teach the Lord knows wut: 
Three-story larnin’ ’s pop’lar now; I guess 

We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stories less, 

For it strikes me ther’s sech a thing ez sinnin’ 

By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin’. 


Lowell: Bigelow Papers 
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Frances Richards Hiestend 


‘‘I am haviog a terrible time getting along with her,” said a 
young girl when asked how she liked her new teacher. 


School superintendent (severely )— ‘* Bobbie, I didn't see you in 
school yesterday.” 

Bobbie (defiantly )— ‘‘ No, sir. I was out on my wheel.” 

School superintendent (interestedly)— ‘‘ How were the roads?” 








Some Things I Have Found in 
Visiting Primary Schools 


HE teacher (in a first primary) said something in a 
low, conversational tone to her school, and instantly 


forty children bent forward with one motion, and 

were at work at their desks. It was as if they had 
been gently swayed by a breeze. I turned to my guide 
with a look of inquiry. “The principal of this school 
believes that when children are to do anything they should 
all do it together at once,” was her answer. I asked myself, 
“Why didn’t Mary want a pencil? Why hadn’t Johnny 
lost his paper? Why didn’t somebody have to fix her hair 
or feet— or something —to prevent that happy unison in 
movement?” I also asked myself, “‘ Are not these children 
just as happy as if they were illustrating the freedom of 
individual rhythm, in a go-as-you-please response to that 
teacher’s request? Is not the character of these children 
being molded in the right way, every time they give imme- 
diate attention and obedience to their teacher’s direction? 
And, to myself, I answered an emphatic Yes. 


Fifty right arms were moving slowly and significantly in 
the air and fifty pairs of eyes were dancing with enjoyment. 
“What are they doing?’”’ “ Writing the word &7/ty,” was 
the reply. 


A game was in progress in a first primary room —a 
squirrel game. Two children ran, with outdoor freedom, 
around the room, out into the hall, and back again to their 
seats. I wondered at a possible result of such an waschool- 
like run. The teacher did not even turn her head to watch 
them and no disorder resulted. Why? That teacher had 
that school in her fingers, and shé was sure of them. They 
could not “ take advantage ” under Aer influence. 


In one room a large framed picture of Zhe Esquimaux 
was hung over the blackboard in front of the children. 
“That picture is changed every month,” said the teacher. 
“ Next month it will be the portrait of Washington for 
February.” 

In my mind’s eye I saw: trees for April, birds for May, 
and roses for June. 


In a primary room I found a pretty picture upon the 
blackboard in crayon and charcoal — a deer, standing alert 
and listening, at the foot of a waterfall in a beautiful forest. 
Hidden behind a tree, a man with a gun knelt, taking aim 
at the deer. What will be the influence of that picture 
upon the children, with its representation of man taking the 
innocent life of that graceful creature just for the sport of 
it? 


Everywhere children are found writing on the blackboard 
to secure free arm movement. How much writing with the 
uplifted arm will those children ever be called upon to do 
when they are grown up? 


In one room a marvellous motor car (12 to 15 inches 
long) and a locomotive were found, both made from draw- 
ing paper. “They were made by my children (third grade 
primary) at home,” said the teacher. But where was the 
power of keen observation acquired that gave those children 
the power to see how this car and engine were constructed ? 
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When pictures do not hang straight, and the blackboard 
curtains sag in the middle, and the children’s up-hill and 
down-hill writing remains on the blackboard — what is the 
matter with that teacher that she never. sees it? Will not 
her disregard of these things show itself in her teaching? 


In one primary room the teacher was remarkable for her 
“go.” Not a second was lost. “This class may pass to 
the blackboard, the A second may take their spelling, and 
the B first may read on the thirty-second page, Mary may 
begin,” said the teacher all in a single breath. The puppet- 
children were used to it; every change was made, and Mary 
began on schedule time. I breathed fast sympathetically to 
save time, and sat very straight in a keyed-up tension. By 
and by some mother will say, “ Mary comes home from 
school so tired. I am afraid I shall have to take her out.” 


‘Ready for physical exercises,” said one primary teacher 
in a room heavy with bad air and uncomfortable at a tem- 
perature of 75 degrees. The children rose to 1, 2, 3, and 
went half-heartedly and unmethodically through the exer- 
cises. No fresh air, and not a breath of relaxation. It was 
half-past ten. “ Will these children have a recess?” | 
asked. ‘“ No, we have these exercises in place of a recess. 
It saves time and trouble.” Yes, it would save time in this 
world if there were no eating, no sleeping, no recreation, no 
laughing, no change of scene — no “ let-up”’ in any direc- 
tion. It would be good work for the legislature to declare 
against this no-recess craze. Those children were Suffering 
for change of air, change of scene, change of thought, and 
a child-like abandon to spontaneous movement. ‘They had 
a righ? to it, and no teacher should dare interfere with this 
right. There are psychological and physiological reasons 
for the old-fashioned recess. 


In another room the children walked with heavy, clatter- 
ing, dragging feet. The teacher never.winced and the 
children didn’t notice it. That teacher was not troubled 
with nerves or burdened with any apparent sense of 
responsibility for the muscular control and “ carriage” 
of her pupils. The ability to walk well may be made a 
means of grace to every child. 


A first grade primary teacher was talking of bravery and 


hero-ideals to the children. She illustrated it by the Civil- 


War! “Let's play soldier,” she said, “and see who will 
be Lincoln’s soldiers to go down South.” And shat / thirty- 
four years after the last echo of the war-note had died 
away! A beautiful way to teach the next generation the 
lessons of forgiveness and good-will, and the glory of uni- 


‘versal brotherhood! There is a blessed comfort in the fact 


that children can’t remember one-half of all that is said to 
them. 


One teacher was actually found who knew that “ eyes 
front’? was the secret of good marching. And she not 
only knew it, but trained her children to look steadily for- 
ward in all marching exercises. Hope dawned and flickered 
awhile, but no other has been discovered. 


In preparing a reading lesson, one teacher questioned her 
class so skilfully that every phrase in the lesson was needed 
and used in the reply. No new words to stumble over 
when they began to read. 







———— 
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The Esthetic Element in Nature 
Study IV 


Henry T. BAILey State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


Dear June! Now God be praised for 
June!” 


What does Mother Nature do 
this month? (Call attention 
particularly to the fact that the 
seed babies, which at first were 
tenderly cared for, are now put 
upon their own resources and 
have begun their work in the 
world.) Watch to find the most 
beautiful thing she does this 
month—the most curious thing. 
Learn a June poem. 





Grades I and II. 


“* Hark ! a new comer! 
Lo! it is summer!” etc.— Lydia A. Coonley 


Grades Il/ and IV. 


“ The flowers are fringing the swift meadow brooks,” etc. 
— Emma C. Dowd 


Keep a list of the flowers that waken in June. 
them as in May. 
personality. 


Classify 
Study at least two of them for their 


Grades I and I]. 
Daisy and clover. 


“ Miss Daisy wears a bodice of gold-colored silk,” etc. 
— Lydia Hoyt Farmer 


“ The daisy grows by the dusty road,” etc. 
‘* Daisies and clover the wide land over,” etc. 
“Out in the meadows so fresh and so dewy,” etc. 


l { nya 3s Grades JIT and lv. 
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L J \ , . “ Low among the daisies 
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Use one of the June 
| | flowers as a unit of 
design. (See Fig. 2.) 
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| i t | + | + | Make a design for a bor- 


der to be used on a 
cover for the nature 
poems. Use a six-parted 


— Rae aloes 


flower. Color the back- 
4 %| ground. 
2 * What do the birds 
Fig. 2 do in June? 
Grades I and Il, 
Where do robins build their houses? Cf what? What do 


their babies eat? Where do cat-birds build their houses? 


Learn “ The Secret.” 


Grades I]I and IV. 


Where do orioles build their houses? Of what? What do 
they look like? Where do red-winged blackbirds build! 
Do all birds build their housés on trees? Where else do 
you find them? Why? etc., etc. 


As we think of “ the most beautiful thing nature does chis 
month,” why not ask ourselves, “What is the most beautiful 
thing I can do this month?” The beauty of the world has 
not touched me unless it beautifies my deeds. When the 
sunrise is reflected in my face, when the harmonies of 
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plumage and petal appear in my garments and my sitting 
room, when the grace of grass and sedge adorns the least 
work of my hand, then for me has dawned the vision of the 
King in his beauty. 

The balloon-ascension carnivals of the fairies this month 
may be held in remembrance with continual satisfaction, if 
the quaint forms and the perpetual laws are gracefully sug- 
gested by some designer of papers for book binders. If 
our nature reader but had such paper lining its covers ! 

Two little fellows in a Leominster primary school caught 
something of the beauty of the 
bluet and transferred it to 
useful articles, in imagination, at 
least ; one a towel ( Fig. 3), and 
the other a book cover ( Fig. 4). 
These drawings were made with 
colored crayons upon tinted 
papers. Kittie Kyle of Andover, 
Grade I, saw how to reflect 
even more of the beauty of a 
humble little flower. (Fig. 5.) 
This was drawn freehand with 
colored crayons. 

All such pretty applications 
of the things discovered through 
nature study may be secured 
by an appeal to the imitative 
instinct in children. The boy 
who likes to play engineer and tM Wah HU 
soldier and storekeeper, the girl Hy wlll 
who likes to play housekeeper 
and mother and teacher, will 
like to play artist and designer and manufacturer, if under 
the influence of a skilful child-guider. When they beg for a 
“true story” the next time, 
they shall hear how a little 
buttercup lived forever. 


Leumin ster. 
Grade TT 














Fig. 3 





There was once a dear little plant 
born close beside an old gray stone. 
She first opened her eyes a morning 
in May upon a world full of sun- 
shine and birds. How beautiful 
everything was! Little Buttercup — 
that was the plant’s name— saw the 
white clouds sailing along like great 
ships in the blue sky, she heard the 
bobolinks singing to their mates in 
the meadow, and the bumblebees 
humming to themselves as_ they 
went about gathering the golden 
pollen. She saw the grasses and 
sedges — what crowds there were! 
- —and she heard them whispering 
secrets to one another almost all 
day. Only the old stone kept still. 
At last she began to feel sleepy. 
“O, I am too happy to sleep!” she said. But the breezes kept 
rocking and rocking, and the grasses whispered softly and more 
softly, and before she knew it, Little Buttercup was fast asleep 
—and dreaming! She dreamed she was in a very dark place. The 
white clouds had gone, the birds and bees were still,the grasses and 
sedges were all sound asleep. Only the old stone was awake and he was 
talking with a star. Little Buttercup listened. ‘“ Hello,” shouted the 


ete tt tts ttt 


Fig. 5 











Fig. 4 





























star way .p in the sky; “I see you have a new neighbor, Uncle Stone; 
is she .ood to you?” The voice of the star came like the soft voice of 
2. little silver bell, it came from so far away; but the old stone heard it, 
and answered slowly, without opening his eyes,“I don’t know, little 
star; she'll be here so short a time I thought it wouldn’t pay to be very 
neighborly. You and 1, now, have known each other for a million 
years, but this foolish little thing who has been laughing all day at her 
neighbors’ doings, won’t live but a day or two longer, you know.” 

Little Buttercup was so frightened she came awake, but she didn’t dare 
to open her eyes for fear the dream might be true. How sad it would 
be to find it all dark and no clouds and birds and bees? Then she 
thought and thought and thought about what the old stone had said, 
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until a robin began to sing. That made her think the dream wasn’t 
true. She peeped to see; everything was all right after.all; but as she 
opened her eyes, two big tears rolled out of them and fell splash right 
in o the old stone’s face. 

That very morning a sad thing happened; a little girl on her way to 
school saw Buttercup bowing to her as she was passing, and stooped 
down to look into Buttercup’s face. Before anybody had time to think, 
Buttercup found herself in Kittie Kyle’s hand, and going along the road 
towards the school-house. Kittie was a gentle little girl, and fond of 
flowers. She kissed Buttercup again and again. At last Buttercup 
found herself on a desk near the strangest companions! There were a 
sheet of paper, a queer little flat box with colored things in it, and just 
over the aisle she saw a tin box with little cakes and a glass of water. 
She longed for a drink, she was so thirsty; but just-then Kitty began to 
do something curious, and Buttercup was all attention. Taking the 
colored things from the box, Kittie began making Bittercup’s picture on 
the paper. She drew the green stem, and the little leaflet, then one 
yellow petal, and another and another and another, until just as Butter- 
cup felt herself falling, falling — was she going to die ? — she saw herself 
on the paper as pretty as could be. Little Buttercup on the desk died, 
but Little Buttercup on the paper lived. Not long afterward Kittie gave 
Buttercup to her drawing teacher, and her drawing teacher gave Butter- 
cup to a man who took her on long journeys down by the sea, and up 
into the hills;.and everywhere people said, “ What a pretty Little Butter- 
cup!” just as though it were Little Buttercup’s first self. 

One day. Little Buttercup was taken off the paper and placed on a 
card, and the card was sent to a great city far away; and there she was 
taken off the card and put on a block of metal; then from the metal 
she was put upon paper again, and the paper was sent to this very town, 
and you can see Little Buttercup right here in this very room if you look 

, in the right place! Then Little Buttercup will be in your own little mind 
and you will always remember her, always keep her there, won’t you? 
Always? Always? Are you sure? If you do, Little Buttercup will live 
on and on, perhaps until the ‘dull old stone is no more, and there is no 
little star to call to him with a voice like a silver bell. 


Tell them how the lotus has lived, though it grows no 
longer in Egypt. Show them that men draw flowers to-day 
to ornament clothes and books and all sorts of things. 
Then let’s play that we are building a house for our best 
doll, and must have wall paper and draperies; and dolly 
must have pretty dresses, and we will play designer and 
manufacturer, “ and everything,” as the children always add, 
when they are excited. 

Design is easy when children are interested, when it 
comes to them as a problem connected with the life #hey are 
living, when it is carried out on a child scale. 


“ Come, let us live with our children.” 


Desk Work ”~ 


The Missing Numbers 


—= Pretiy:sticks on the school desks lay, 
And the children longed with them to play, 
They will have to wait without a doubt, 
Till they tell the words in the rhymes left out. 


I. Seven red sticks in his hand had Ben, 
He took three more and then had 





2. “TI have five times two sticks,” said Kate, 
I'll give you two, then I'll have 








3: Fred used sticks to make a tree, 
He took three away and that left three. 


he Three little butterflies flew toward heaven, 
Four sipped honey still. At first they were 








5: I have and four, just as many as Hugh ; 
For he has half a dozen and two. 


6. May has three threes and that is fine ; 
Maud has , three more than nine. 





They received two sticks for each word they could tell, 
Two sticks for each word — and they worked right well. 
How many had each without a doubt, 

If they told every word in the rhymes left out? 


TWO LITTLE ROSES. 
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Music by Chas. E. Boyd. 
I They stole along the fence, 


One merry summer day, They clambered up the wall ; 
Two roses were at play ; Climbed into my chamber 
All at once they took a notion window, 

They would like to run away. Making me a morning call. 
Queer little roses, Queer little roses, 

Funny little roses, Funny little roses, 

Queer little roses Queer little roses 

To want to run away. To make a morning call. 


. A pretty sight to see, 
They nod their heads at me ; 
And they seem to say “ good morning,” 
Just as saucy as can be. 
Queer little roses, 
Funny little roses, 
Queer little roses 
As saucy as can be.— Judia P. Ballard 


“Tf you live in a d/ue-jay country, and your class knows 
nothing about d4/ueyays; and you know. something about 
blue-jays; and it is the season for J/ve-jays ; and there are 
plenty of d/ve-jays / and you can get your hands upon a 
blue-jay/ then’s the proper time to study the d/ue-jay. 

— Hoosier Professor 


A First Grade Exhibit 
(Miss Tait deserves the thanks of every primary teacher for this 
glimpse at her exhibit.— Ep.) 
: E. M. Tait 


HE space allotted to our first grade for their exhibit 
was a blackboard nineteen feet long. ‘This was cov- 
ered with white muslin, to which the papers were 
easily pinned. 

There was a border of drawings tied with lavender baby 
ribbon. These drawings had been saved from their daily 
work and were on common yellow drawing paper. 

The first panel was of paper folding and cutting mounted 
on white cardboard, the upper and lower designs being in 
lavender. The middle one —“ Leaves from our window- 
garden ”—was of dainty nasturtium leaves, cut freehand from 
pale green. 

A group of writing papers came next; then a design in 
paper folding mounted on a large square of white cardboard. 
Under this was pinned a spelling paper from each member 
of B class. 

The next space was devoted to Hiawatha. The memory 
gems from Hiawatha’s Childhood were copied, and an 
illustration for each gem was copied on white drawing 
paper. Andrew’s tent illustrated 


“ At the door on summer eve.” 
Jessie’s bird rested near 


“Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language.” 


Ali's feindeer recalled 
“ Why the reindeer ran so swiftly,” 
while the colored pencils illustrated 
* Saw the rainbow in the heavens,” 
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Designs and borders of squares and triangles formed the 
next panel. 

The center of attraction was a picture of the children 
taken in the school-room one happy afternoon. This was 
surrounded by language work, illustrated nature stories and 
reproduction stories. 


A panel of weather reports separated the language work 
from another group of illustrated poems: “ Come, Little 
Leaves,” “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit, “ Piccola,” and “The Pasque 
Flower.” 


The special joy and pride of the boys was a kite. One 
of them brought the frame, which was covered with white 
paper on which a large bird was pricked. A narrow border 
was folded from triangles, and every child folded a fan for 
the tail. 

After the exhibit it was given to the one who brought the 


frame, but as “ mamma put it away to keep,” we never found 
out how high it could fly. 





The Sound of th 


MARGARET A. O’BRIEN Chicopee Mass 


I can sympathize with “Country Teacher” and every 
other teacher who is struggling with the pronunciation of #4 
by our foreign children; but in my second grade, with a 
large percentage of French pupils, the difficulty is gradually 
disappearing. 

First, 1 show that the point of the tongue is pressed against 
the edge of the upper teeth and that, with the tongue in this 
position, we blow our breath hard against it. I then ask 
the children for a word beginning with #, telling them that 
if they pronounce it correctly, I will write it upon the board ; 
each child is eager to have his word written and so tries his 
best to pronounce it distinctly. 

The little people enjoy giving large words, like Thanks- 
giving, Thursday, thousand, thirty, etc., as well as the small 
words which play so important a part in our every day read- 
ing, — as the, this, they, that, them, etc. I usually get about 
forty words in this way. We then pronounce the whole list 
in concert. 

Besides the value of the exercise for pronunciation, the 
frequent presentation of the words upon the board aids in 
fixing the word forms in the children’s minds. I do not 
know whether this will benefit others or not, but it has 
helped my work greatly. 

A drill upon words ending in “, as north, south, birth, 
etc.,— has been conducted in the same manner; also upon 
words in which those letters occur in the middle of the word, 
—like father, mother, brother, etc. 


One ronda s Way 


LoLa C. HINE 


What teacher is there who does not sigh as spring comes 
on, “‘ O, if I only knew how to keep this room clean?” 

With little folks, leaves and buds wé// drop; paper scraps 
will mof stay on the desk, and with the returning life of 
spring, the door-mat has not attractions strong enough to 
counteract the desire to be out as long as possible in the 
open air. 

We do not wish to keep continually talking about cleanli- 
ness, which means, in the abstract, nothing to a child. 

I suggest a device I found helpful: One morning I said 
to a little boy, “You live on Washington Street in ‘Our 
Town,’” and to another, “You live on Main Street.” To 
each aisle I gave a name, and then said, “ Main Street is the 
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The A spelling papers were arranged under the kite. 

Another group of writing papers and a panel of paper 
cutting filled our space. 

The window garden made an attractive center piece for 
the table. The box was covered with fancy paper and 
paper foldings. The nasturtiums kindly blossomed just in 
time, while the peas and beans showed that the stories were 
written from nature. 

Booklets were scattered over the table covered with 
rough lavender-tinted paper. The titles were, “The Bare- 
foot Boy,” “Writing, Sept. ’96— June, ’97,” “ Original 
Stories,” and “ Drawing.” 

The teachers had a “ bee” one Saturday, and decorated 
the covers. There were also specimens of peas work and 
forms of life in paper folding were mounted on matting 
paper and could be handled without injury. 

The pupils were very much interested in doing their best 
work, and the pleasure of the parents fully repaid the extra 
effort that it cost. 


cleanest of all.” I then spoke of those houses we like so 
much to look at, where not only the house, but the lawns 
were kept in order, making a pretty street. Each child 
thought of his seat as his house, and the floor as his lawn, 
and now I have only to suggest that the street cleaner might 
be necessary on Main Street, and the children, enjoying the 
play, see that it does mo¢ need any, the next day. 


The Spelling Match 


(Is it pedagogically wrong to give these verses to the children?—Eb. ) 


Ten little children standing in a line, 
“ F-u-l-y, fully,” then there were nine. 


Nine puzzled faces, fearful of their fate 
“ C.i-l-l-y, silly,” then there were eight. 


Eight pair of blue eyes, bright as stars of heaven, 
“« B-u-s-s-y, busy,”’ then there were seven. 


Seven graye heads, shaking in an awful fix. 
“ |_-a-i-d-y, lady,” then there were six. 


Six eager darlings, determined each to strive, 
“‘D-u-i-t-e, duty,” then there were five. 


Five hearts so anxious, beating more and more, 
“« S-c-o-]-l-a-r, scholar,’”’ then there were four. 


Four mouths like rosebuds on a red rose tree, 
“« M-e-r-y, merry,” then there were three. 


Three pairs of pink ears, listening keen and true, 
“ T-u-r-k-y, turkey,” then there were two. 


Two sturdy laddies, ready both to run, 
“Q-n-l-e-y, only,” then there was one. 


One head of yellow, bright as the sun. 
‘“‘ H-e-r-o, hero,” the spelling match was won.— Se/. 


“ I sometimes wonder if they ain't no account book of 
little children’s trials. Seems to me they ought to be a little 
heavenly book kep’ a-purpose an’ ’twouldn’t do no harm if 
earthly fathers and mothes was occasionally allowed to look 
over it."— Ruth McEnery Stuart 
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Vacation 


We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it— 
Lie down for an #on or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen, 
Shall set us to work anew. 


— Rudyard Kipling: L’Envoi. 





The University of Chicago 
School 


Hand Work.— In the shop the older pupils have made a 
set of measures out of soft tin. These run in size from one 
to eight cubic inches in capacity and are to be used in the 
pupils’ laboratory experiments in evaporation. ‘The tin, 
after being measured and laid out, was shaped over blocks 
of wood of the desired form and shape. The younger chil- 
dren have made candlesticks, cake cutters, small bake tins 
and bath tubs. 

In the sewing room the small loom made in the shop has 
been set up and the children have wound the warp from the 
skeins into sixty balls. From these it has been set on the 
beam of the loom. The other material for weaving has 
been furnished by the children consisting in a large part of 
old neckties which have been cut into strips and sewed 
together. This work has been in the hands of the four 
older groups ; in connection with this and the actual weav- 
ing that has been done there have been lessons on materials, 
comparing different kinds, as linen, cotton, woolen, silk and 
hemp. Especial attention has been given to the silk 
industry, some very good specimens have been examined 
representing all stages of the process of silk manufacture. 
Various economic conditions related to the industry and its 
spread from China to other countries have been studied. 
Especial interest has been manifested in the geography and 
history of China. Group IV has also been working on 
sleeve protectors, aprons, etc., for use in the kitchen. 
Groups I and II have worked on doll’s clothing and bed- 
ding, including pillows, pillow-cases, mattresses, blankets, 
etc. Some jelly bags being needed on Wednesday, Group 
VI in half an hour, cut, made and washed them. 

A visit to the Walker Museum at The University supple- 
mented the farm visit and the pupils have modeled plows, 
also some of the simpler dishes. They have attempted 
modeling and painting Greek vases and lamps. Some 
models of the more common domestic animals have been 
reproduced. ll of this work has been quite successful. 
The plows seen at the Museum as well as more modern 
ones have been drawn and differences noted. Group VI 


has continued work, both on the blackboard and in sand, 
on the continent of North America. 


History and Literature.— The work on silk has led to 
much discussion and writing about China. Sparta has been 
studied, the laws of Lycurgus, the training of Spartan chil- 
dren, etc. Papers written on these subjects have been 
carefully discussed by pupil and teacher and corrections 
noted. 


Science:—Groups I and II cooked a luncheon making 
cocoa, toast and strawberry jelly. Group I, after discussing 
what parts of a plant bear buds and leaves, dug up in the 
vacant lot some underground stems which they called roots 
until they noted the buds upon them. They painted a 
cocoon of a cecropia moth with better result in color than in 
form. The results of the same work in Group III were not 
as good. Group II examined carefully the microscope and 
learned something about the simple adjustments. Under 
the microscope they examined some cells of a leaf contain- 
ing chlorophyll, also the cells of a leaf from which the 
chlorophyll had been extracted by alcohol. They have also 
noted the manner of growth of corn, the roots above the 
ground acting as props to support the plant; the twining of 
the morning-glory, the turning of the plants toward the 
light. Some lilies of the valley were put in a carmine solu- 
tion to illustrate capillary attraction. In order to prepare 
for this, tubes of different sizes were put in the solution 
showing that the smaller the tube the higher the liquid rose. 

Similar work has been done by Groups III and IV using 
also mercury and noting the convex surface. Filter paper 
and the wick of a lamp have been used to illustrate the 
same principle. Sections of wood were studied with special 
reference to the size of the tubes and the greater height to 
which sap could rise in the wood on account of the small 
tubes. Group V examined iron crystals and found that they 
had changed color and lost their crystalline form. In order 
to explain this, they weighed and heated a small quantity of 
copper sulphate finding that steam came off, and the sub- 
stance changed to a white powder ; by weighing they found 
a loss of -two-twenty-eighths. Water was added to copper 
sulphate and the resulting blue solution was put away, to 
see if it would recrystallize. 
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Group VI tested different rocks for limestone and planted 
seeds on a piece of limestone to see if there was any acid 
in the rooks of plants. Each pupil has a special compart- 
ment in which to keep the materials of any experiments 
that may be in progress and also the records which are 
regularly written during and after an experiment. Group 
VI has been occupied for the most part this week in 
completing some experiments which had been left 
unfinished.— University Record 


Protective Coloration in Birds 
E. B. G. 


F« a long time it has been known that many birds 
were protected from sight by their coloring, and 
most persons have said, “ Oh, yes, quails and grouse 
are the color of the dead leaves and brush among 
which they walk,”’ and have thought little more about it. 

It was left for Mr. Abbott Thayer to study out the law of 
protective coloration, and formulate it for us. In an article 
in the Awk, he says that this law may be thus stated : — 
“Animals are painted by Nature darkest on those parts 
which tend to be most lighted by the sky’s light, and zice 
versa, that is on those parts which are thrown in shadow by 
the substance of the animal.” 

Think of the birds you know and see how many have 
light under parts and darker upper parts. You see that the 
fact is as stated. Now think why this should be. To help 
you, take two potatoes, and stick into each one three or 
four short bits of stick to serve as legs, and hold the pota- 
toes off the ground. Now paint the underside of one 
potato white, put the two on the ground and try which one 
is the more easily seen. Walk away to a distance from them 
and turn back to look for them. You at once see the un- 
painted one, while the other needs a little search, for their 
upper sides are about the color of the ground. 

You would have thought that the potato which was wholly 
of the ground-color would be less easy to find. Why was it 
not? Look at them well. 

The unpainted one seems much darker on its underside 
than the ground, because of its shadow—or the absence, 
on its underside, of the light which falls both on its upper 
side and on the ground. ‘his darkening of the underside 
breaks the continuity of the ground color, and prevents the 
potato from seeming a part of the ground. 

Now look at the painted one. Its underside is made 
darker by the absence of sky-light on it, and this absence of 
light just about balances the lighter color, and gives a gen- 
eral effect of continuous ground color. 

But there is one defect. There is a line where the paint 
stops, and this line shows. How about that? 

Look at a bird, a quail, partridge, or grouse. You see 
at once that the color on the sides is not’ a solid color, that 
there is no line where the light color ends and the dark 
begins. The two are shaded into each other. 

Try that with the potato, shade the white paint into the 
darker side of the potato, irregularly, and then put it down 
on the ground again. You see at once that the potato is 
far harder to find than before. This is Mr. Thayer’s great 
point, — that the gradation of coloration is the source of 
protection. The color is darkest where it is neutralized by 
most light, lightest where it is neutralized by shadow, and 
between these two parts, where neither light nor shadow is 
strong, there is every degree of light and dark color. 

Without this gradation of color the potato shows a solid 
mass, and stands out clearly from the ground, although its 
actual color is that of the ground. 

With the gradation the different parts seem to be blotted 
into the ground, and attract little or no attention, although 
in this case a large part of the actual color is not that of the 
ground, but is made to seem so by the light and shadow. 

Look at a quail or grouse against the underbrush and 
dead leaves. You can hardly see it while it is still, and if 
you take your eyes off it for a moment you have difficulty in 
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finding it again, it is so blended with its background and 
surroundings. 

Protective resemblance “makes an animal seem other 
than it is, while protective coloration makes it seem to cease 
to exist at all,” by making it coalesce with its surroundings. 

Look down upon a brooding robin, and you seem to see 
just a nest or a mass of gray-brown something, with a bit of 
stick at one side, and a few gray-brown projections on the 
other. The robin’s back is just about the color of the 
nest, and its darker head is up enough higher to catch the 
light and seem of lighter color than it is. 

If the nest were empty it would look much as it does now 
with the robin flattened down in it. 

If the grouse were transparent its background, seen 
through the transparent body, would look much as the actual 
grouse does. 

That is,— the marks on the grouse’s feathers are a sort of 
copy of the ordinary background against which the bird is 
likely to be seen, a background full of lights and shadows. 

Think how many birds have bright breasts, and many of 
these have a black mark, or marks, on the breast,—probably 
to break the contour line of so much brightness, which 
would otherwise catch the eye at once. 

But all birds are not so marked. Many are not at all pro- 
tected by their coloring, for instance,— the male tanagers, 
the cardinal grosbeak, the Baltimore oriole, the thistle-finch, 
and others. But their females are very differently colored 
and blend with the coloring of their nests and surroundings. 

Mr. Thayer’s articles in the Awv& are much more interest- 
ing than this one, and are illustrated from photographs 
showing birds and their backgrounds. 

This article is intended merely to put before you the law 
of protective coloration and advise you to look up the 
articles in the Aw for 1896. 





“ No poet will ever quite ensnare in speech the measure- 
less joy of these festival mornings when Nature seems on 
the point of speaking in human language.” 

— The Outlook 


The Old 
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How Roses are Made 


It is summer, says a fairy, 

Bring me tissue light and airy; 

Bring me colors of the rarest, 

Search the rainbow for the fairest 
Sea-shell pink and sunny yellow, 
Kingly crimson, deep and mellow ; 
Faint red in Aurora beaming, 

And the white in pure pearl gleaming. 


Bring me diamonds from the spaces 
Where the air the earth embraces ; 
Bring me gold dust by divining 
Where the humming-bird is mining; 
Bring me sweets as rich as may be 
From the kisses of a baby; 

With an art no fay discloses 

I am going to make some roses.— Sel. 


Teachers’ Meetings III 


First Grade 


(Having the good fortune to be present at the meetings of the 
teachers of the first, second and third primary grades of the St. Paul 
schools, conducted by Miss Brooks, primary supervisor, I jotted down 
hasty notes for the benefit of all other primary teachers who could not 
be present. For suggestiveness, breadth, and yet careful detail, these 
meetings were among the best ever attended by the — Epiror.) 


ILL you please tell the second grade teachers 
W (said Miss Brooks), who are preparing for the 

hero work upon Lincoln to give these three 

leaflets to the children: The Boys of Sparta, 
Nahum Prince, and Cedric. These reading lessons are, of 
eourse, to be preceded by language lessons upon the same 
topics. Two years ago much time was devoted to flag and 
kero topics in the first and second grade meetings. Out- 
lines upon these subjects may be found in all buildings, and 
new teachers are requested to go to their principals for 
these outlines. 

In taking up our own grade work, let us consider 


Primary Exercises in Writing 


We must not forget the natural development of the 
muscles of the child’s arm and hand. The muscles of the 
arm develop much earlier than tnose of the hands and 
fingers; to begin writing exercises with finger movements 
in cramped space with pen or pencil is doing violence to 
the natural order of development. The blackboard fur- 
nishes the best slate, the crayon the best pencil. Give the 
children the free arm movement, and plenty of it, before 
the finer work is attempted. By the painful cleanness of 
the board in some of your rooms I fear board writing is 
more of a myth than it should be, still. It is a physiological 
fact that the child’s natural movement in making circles or 
ovals is outward, or towards the right. Penmanship requires 
the opposite movement. The Germans have a good plan 
for obviating this difficulty. The teacher stands before the 
pupils with pen or pencil in the left hand. She makes the 
proper motions before the school; pupils facing her, with 
pencils in the right hand, imitate the motion. After this 
exercise the pupils pass to the board and make ovals or 
circles in imitation of the correct motion. This is a prac 
tice well worthy of adoption. 

Reading and Language 

All interested in the acquisition of language and in read- 
ing should make a study of the chapter entitled “ The Little 
Linguist,” in Sully’s Studies of Childhood; also Phonics and 
Reading, by Van Liew and Lucas (Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, IIll.). The last two chapters 
are especially helpful. 

Before leaving the first grade, the pupils should not only 
know the letters, but know them in their order. It takes 
little time and is a great satisfaction to the parents to have 
them know these, and it also helps in dictionary and refer- 
ence work later. Special attention should be given in this 
beginning work to the correct position of the organs of 
speech in giving difficult sounds. 
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Primitive Man 

The work of January was upon the Esquimau. Find an 
interesting article in Cosmopolitan, in July number, 1896, to 
add to our list of references. It is entitled “A curious 
Race of Arctic Highlanders.” 

Hiawatha’s Childhood forms the literary basis of this 
month’s work. We all want to remember how much good 
pictures and Indian relics add to the vividness of this study. 
We want to make much of sand, paper and sticks, bits of 
evergreen, glass lakes — whatever is available for making 
Indian life a reality to the child. A portion of the regular 
drawing time may be devoted to the making of wigwams, 
canoes, and sleds. The wigwam is made by drawing a 
circle with circle-markers, cutting the circle in half, folding 
and pasting the half, and pasting sticks in the smaller 
opening to represent the poles of the wigwam. ‘The paper 
for sleds is first folded, or drawn in squares to cover surface. 
The first row of squares on either side are folded down for 
the runners of the sled. Two squares at the back are cut 
parallel with the runners and folded upward for the upright 
piece of the sled. (Miss Brooks now called on one of the 
teachers to show how to fold and cut a canoe before the 
other teachers present.) In this connection I want to say 
that I appreciate the pains and taste exercised by teachers 
of the first grade in making collections of pictures to 
illustrate important topics in the course of study. 


Number Work 


In the preparation for number work with pupils entering 
the first grade at the beginning of this semester, teachers 
will find it very helpful and very important to consult with 
kindergartners respecting the gift work, occupations and 
games with which the children are familiar. A very delight- 
ful review of the sense-games is afforded in the first work 
done in the Speer number. These games with the music, 
may be found in the kindergarten song books of Eleanor 
Smith, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Walker and Jenks, but the 
spirit of the games must be caught in participation in them, 
and by frequent conversations with the kindergartners, who 
are all familiar with these games. Tests of sight, touch, 
hearing, taste, smell, and judgment in muscular activity, may 
all be made with these games, and at the same time they 
furnish a means of connection in the child’s mind with 
what has been done and what is at present undertaken. 


The Play Spirit 


This is the month (February) for the play of the Knights 
in the kindergarten, with its accompanying stories, games, 
and occupations. The play spirit is of such great educa- 
tional importance that primary teachers can no longer afford 
not to give ita thought. Its application to this particular 
topic is valuable because it furnishes the best and most 
effective supplement to the hero studies begun in this grade. 
Do not neglect to consult with the kindergartners of your 
building. Before the meeting is over I want you to see the 
play of the Knights in its completeness, to be studied at 
your leisure. The child interprets through play, and is by 
this means and others, led to an understanding of the 
natural, social and civil institutions. 


The play of the Knights was then taken up, to give the 
teachers an idea of its purpose and spirit. Miss Brooks had 
copied the three songs of the knights, and these were placed 
in the hands of the teachers. One kindergartner was at 
the piano and another led the play. A few primary teachers 
were prevailed upon to follow the kindergarten leader upon 
the platform and enter into the play, even though they were 
unfamiliar with it. Then followed a scene to be remem- 
bered. The shadows gathered in the large assembly hall, 
wrapping us all in the half-darkness of the short winter 
twilight. But every teacher stayed on to watch the gallant 
knights as they circled gaily upon the platform, floating 
white handkerchiefs to the breeze, and singing the delightful 
music of the play. 

And all this effort at representation was to inspire primary 
teachers with the play spirit to carry back to the little ones 
whose vivid imagination would make of every knight a 
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valiant hero seeking for the good and the true. As the 
charm of the pretty scene, with its underlying moral purpose, 
stole into the heart of the one visitor present, she asked 
herself, as she now asks the reade’s of Primary EDucatIon, 
“ How many first year primary teachers are honestly seeking 
for the spirit and the help to be found in the games of the 
kindergarten?” 


Birds and the Children 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


“So remote from ours their mode of existence, they seem accidental 
exiles from an unknown globe, banished where none can understand 
their language.” — Higginson 


HIS seems no less true of a little child. And perhaps 
this being in a strange world, and among strangers, 
gives to babies and to birds some sweet, secret 
understanding. For birds are often quite fearless in 

the presence of very young, innocent children, and is there, 
in all the world a child who does not love a bird? 

Remembering this innate love of our sensitive children’s 

hearts, as they grow older, can we not, as teachers, make 

4 use of it to instill into their 

minds such a love and ten- 

derness for the tiny feath- 
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—the May sunshine, the scent of flowers, the bird-song | 
Tell the children something of the habits of this tiny 
musician, please them with a story or two. I have read, 
somewhere, that the male bluebird, on a spring morning, 
will perch on a withered mullein stalk, or an old post, and, 
lifting his head to the blue sky, will call “Sweet!” There 
he waits, faithful and silent, until, far-off and faint, perhaps, 
but true and loving, among the gay chorus of bird-voices, 
he hears the tender “ Sweet!” of his loyal little mate. In 
this way, he calls and she answers through the glad days 
of springtide. 

Again, it is one of those still, gray days,— the air oppres- 
sive, every scent and sound intensely penetrating. The 
birds are calling incessantly for rain,— over and over that 
mournful, insistent chirp. The rain begins to fall slowly, 
the drops roll down the leaves and splash on the grass. 
Listen! Do the birds cease their shrill crying? Ask the 
children if it is true, as Higginson says, that the rain, “ does 
not silence the robin indeed, he sings louder than 
ever during rain though the song-sparrow and bluebird are 
silent !” 

On some bright day in early June, don’t forget to preach 
a little sermon on the general favorite, the bobolink. 

Use, for your text, this, from Florence A. Merriam’s 
Birds of Village and Field. 

“Robert o’ Lincoln’s song is of June gladness, of strong 
sunshine, making the daisies whiter and deepening the 
buttercup’s gold. His mood is one of care-free happiness.” 

Higginson says, “ It is no wonder that there is so little 
substantial enjoyment of Nature in the community when we 
feed children on grammars and dictionaries only, and take 
no pains to train them to see that which is before their 
eyes.” 

Let us help them to see, this spring. 
day, what they think of this,— 

“J think that if required on pain of death to name 
instantly the most perfect thing in the universe, I should 
risk my fate on a bird’s egg.” 

You will not lack for interest in the little lesson which 
will follow. 

Bring in, some morning, the fallen nest of a little bird, 
put it on the branch of an apple tree, and fasten the whole 
where the children can see it. Let the tiny, empty nest 
speak for itself. 

By and by let the children talk. You will be surprised at 
the amount they will tell you about the bird’s nests. Finish 
with a “ bit” for their memories. Here is the very best,— 


“ Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without your Father!” 


Ask them, some 


And, teachers, years after this spring, one at least of 
those dear children, grown older, through the scent of 
violets or the whisper of the May wind, or the drip of rain 
on the leaves, or the song of some little bird, will pause 
to remember one of these lessons, and the seeds of tender- 
ness dropped into good ground, will spring up and bear 
fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred-fold. 


June 


Valleys all alive with happy sound; 
The song of birds; swift brook’s delicious flow; 
The mystic hum of a million things that grow; 
The stir of men; and, gladdening every way, 
Voices of little children at their play ; 
And shining banks of flowers which words refuse 
To paint. .. — H. H. 


Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 


Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 


tht Nn: am ~ — Emerson: The Rhodora. 


Al 


overhung, 
grassy lap of thine— 
and the shine! 


— James Whitcomb Riley 


Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 


+ O green and gold old Earth of ours, with azure 
And looped with rainbows! grant us yet this 


We would be still thy children, through the shower 
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Ten Common Trees 


Susan SToKEs Salt Lake City 





“ Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat.” 


How the Horse-Chestnut Came to America. 


HE horse-chestnut is not an American tree. Shas. 
tell you how it comes to be here? Long ago, you 
know, America belonged to the Indians. They built 
their wigwams, wore war paint and feathers, and 

wandered wherever they liked. There were mative plants 
and animals as well as native Indians and they, too, spread 






1, Winter buds and scars; 2, section through the 


Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
bud; 3, bud opening 


everywhere over hill and vale. The beaver 
built in many brooks, and the wild grass per- 
fumed the air.. But when the Englishmen and 
the Frenchmen came over, they brought with 
them grains and fruits and domestic animals. 
So the Indian pink and the wild flower were 

é ploughed under that the white man might have 
a wheat field ; the “ murmuring pines and the hemlocks”’ 
made way for apple and vine; and the tame duck swam 
in the wild ducks’ pools. 

Now, only those trees are native which were growing 
here before the white men came. All the others are iniro- 
duced. The horse-chestnut was one of these. It is thought it 
had even come to Europe itself from Asia. There its nuts had 
been used as food for horses, as they still are in Turkey. On 
this account, and because they look like the sweet brown 
chestnuts they are called “horse-chestnuts.” In Southern 
Europe they are fed to sheep, cattle, and poultry ; while in 


* Copyrighted, by EpucaTiona Pus tisHinG Co., 1898. 
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Ireland they are used in the bleaching of linen. So you see 
the horse-chestnut may be a very useful tree, although it is 
more often planted in America simply as an ornament. 


How the Horse-Chestnut Spends the Winter. 


The horse-chestnut like all the trees we have so far 
studied drops its leaves in the fall and spends the winter in 


its trunk. When the cold wind howls outside, and says, 
“Ho! Ho! Are you there? Let me in,” the tree says, 
“No! No! Don’t you dare! You can’t come in,” and he 


can’t for how could he make his way through the rough 
dark bark? The gateways are through the winter buds, but 
the tree thought of that when he made the buds. He said 
to himself, “ I’ll get all my leaves ready to come out at once 
in the springtime. But how shall I keep them from taking 
cold during the winter?”’ So he thought and thought, and 
then he wrapped them all together in a thick coat of 





Fig. 4, Leaf of the horse-chestnut 


cotton and over the outside put, oh, so many scales! The 
inner ones were green, and the outer ones brown and shiny. 
Said the tree to himself, “I'll coat them with resin so 
neither the snow nor the rain can get in.”” And he coated 
them over with shiny brown, and laughed to think how 
cosy they’d be. 

Then he dropped the leaflets, one by one, and last of all 
the stem to which they had clung. On the brown branch 
where they fell were scars, deep scars, shaped like a horse- 





Fig. 5, Flowers of the horse-chestnut 


shoe and with a row of dots around the edge like the nails 
of the shoe. (Fig. 1) Then he went to sleep as snugly as 
a “ bug in a rug,” and he only waked when the wind shook 
his head and threatened to tear him to pieces. 





When Spring drew near, the warm south wind came 
softly and whispered in his ear, “Wake up, wake up, the 
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Figs. . 6, Flower and bee. 7, Flower without pistil. 8, Pistillate 
lower with stamens hanging down. g, Flower with petals 


robins are here!’’ So the horse-chestnut loosened his 
buds, (Fig. 3) and spread them out more and more till 
only the last green cotton coverlid was left, then he cracked 
that, and what doyou think he pushed through the crack? 
A cluster of tiny woolly hands, just 
as woolly as they could be, “ softer’n 
a baby’s be at three days old.” 

Did he call them hands? Oh, 
no! He said, “These are my 
leaves. I made them last summer 
after my flowers fell.” But they 
had five or seven fingers. They 
were flat and were folded over and 
plaited together like a fan. When 
they spread out you found that they 
were broader near the tip than at 
the base (Fig. 4) and were very 
woolly underneath. They came out 
so very quickly, all at once and 
turned the tree quite green in a 
single day. When these grew larger j 
he didn’t make even another one, 977g 
but began at once to make ready <jgypessag Ares 
for the next winter, making a new a gen ae: 
winter bud. It must be that is the 
reason it’s so large, growing all 
summer long. 


Horse-Chestnut Flowers 


There was something else in the 
bud, just in the center, a great num- 
ber of tiny green balls. They grew 
and grew and at last we knew they 
must be flower buds, but they 
were so long coming out. He said they would be out in 
“ June, dear June,” so we waited until the time when 


"A 7 
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ne 
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** Every clod feels a stir of might 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


By and by they did come out. Each separate branch 
was crowned with a great spire of buds, a “ giant nosegay.” 
Some people even called it a “ hyacinth tree” because its 
blossoms were so close and so fragrant. (Fig.5) This 
great cone of flowers is called a ¢Ayrsus. ‘The end flowers 
bloom first,” said the tree, “and then the side buds push 
their way out beyond them, and take their turn in the sun- 
light. Of course, both my flowers and leaves must get the 
sunshine. Have you seen how my leaves peep out between 
each other, so that none are in the shade?” 

But oh, the flowers! They were gorgeous. 
had a bright white party dress of its own. 


Each flower 
On the outside 
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there was first a little green cup, “Just a little spring 
jacket, you know, to be worn in the springtime.” Inside of 
this was a dainty white dress, dotted with yellow and purple 
and with five deep scallops on the edge. Even “ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


The Horse-Chestnut Gives a Party 


Of course everything that went by saw the beautiful 
white dresses and wondered what they were for, but the 
tree, he knew, and he had his invitations all ready for a 
great party. He just sent out a sweet odor on the breeze 
and every bee and bumble bee that passed knew that the 
tree was saying, “‘Come see me. Come see me. I have 
something for you. Come see me. Here I am, over here, 
the tree with the white flowers.” And every one of them 
that received an invitation went at once. [Each flew to a 
flower and put his tongue straight in a honey pot. (Fig. 6) 
How did he find it? On each one of those white petals, 
tiny lines and dots pointed to it and so the bee found it. 
They are called insect guides. 

“Do you see those stamens of mine?” said the tree, 
“ They have pockets full of gold in their heads. When the 
bees stood upon them, it jarred them a little and when they 
flew away they were just loaded with pollen dust.” But the 
bee didn’t mind, he flew straight to another flower for more 
honey. As he lighted there was a 
little green bud. standing out from 
a circle of stamens which held their 
heads low. (Fig. 8) It was the 
head of a pistil, and of course the 
bee bumped right into it. On he 
went after the honey, but the pistil 
was left crowned with the gold dust 
he carried. Then I looked closer 
and I found that wherever the pistil 
held its head high, the stamens 
drooped theirs, and when the pistil 
had been crowned for several days 
then the stamens lifted up their 
heads, opened their pockets and 
scattered the dust for some other 
flower. 


“‘ What’s this,”’ said I, “some of 
your flowers have no _ pistils?” 
(Fig. 7) “Oh, dear, no,’”’ said the 
tree, “if I had as many pistils as | 
have flowers I should be loaded 
with burrs in the fall.” 


I waited to see what this could 
mean, and then the petals faded and 
fell (Fig. 9) and the tree was full 
and green, a very dark green, with 
the broad leaf faces spread out to 
- the sun. (Fig. 10) When I looked 


Fig. 10, Horse-chestnut tree 


Fig. 11, Burr and nut of horse- 
chestnut 


I found that the woolly pistil Ss 
had been growing larger and = ' 


larger and was covered over 
with short prickles. Then 
later I saw it fall to the ground. A prickly burr 
it was be sure. Some cattle sniffed of it but 
not one was brave enough to try opening it. 
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« That's what the prickles are for,’ said the tree, and he 
really thought the ugly hooks were a pretty fine coat to 
make for his seed. _As it lay on the ground the hard shell 
grew dry and then it popped open in three places, three 
doors to let out the shiny brown seed with its great eye. It 
jooked so like the yellow eyed chestnuts, that I was tempted 
to eat it, but I didn’t for I knew it was very bitter. (Fig. 
II.) 

The Horse-Chestnut’s American Cousins 


Although the horse-chestnut is not a native of America it 
has some native cousins, which are called buckeyes. The 
Ohio Buckeye is well known. It has a very disagreeable 
odor. The opposite palmate leaves have five or seven leaf- 
jets and are broadest near the middle. The burr is prickly 
and the greenish flowers are not so handsome as those of 
the European horse-chestnut. 





Figs. 1213-14-15, Leaf, flower, burr, and nut of ycllow or sweet buckeye 


The Yellow or Sweet Buckeye 


is so called because it does not have the disagreeable odor 
common to the others. It grows from thirty to ninety feet 
high. The leaflets are broadest near the middle, the flowers 
long and narrow with a deeper green cup at the base. 
They are yellow in color, the burr is rough but not prickly. 


(Figs. 12, 13, 14, 15.) 
(Suggestions to teachers) 


You will have no difficulty in obtaining from the children 
a complete description of the large winter buds or fingered 
leaves. But the flower cluster is complex and you will need 
to understand the limits of a single flower. It is to produce 
stamens and pistils, that a tree flowers. The color and 
odor are “extras.” Secure a cone of horse-chestnut 
flowers, and look for the groups of stamens and pistils. You 
will find them wrapped in clusters by bright colored 
corollas. These spread out attracting the bees, but the 
white or pink part contracts to a narrow throat and forms a 
tube. About the base of the tube is a small green cup, the 
calyx, which encloses the flower in the bud. This completes 
the flower, it is borne upon a small green stem, the fedice/. 


The following diagram may be of use. 


Tree — its native home, use, general outline, bark. 

Winter buds leaves and scars,— make careful outline drawings of 
these. 

Flower cluster,— a ¢hyrsus, observe that the terminal buds are pushed 
aside by later lateral buds. 

Flowers.— make a careful outline drawing, showing face and tube; 
label parts as follows: calyx, a protection of the bud; corolla, 
bright colored, attracts bees; s/amens, a necessary part, produce 
pollen; pistil, also necessary, becomes the burr later. Also make 
a drawing of burr and seed. 

Relatives of the Horse-chestnut,— Ohio buckeye. Yellow or Sweet 
buckeye. 


References : 
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Stories of the Trees. Mrs. Dyson. 

familiar Trees and their Leaves. Mathews. 
Outlines of Lessons in Botany. Mewell. 
Fertilization of Flowers. A/iidler. 

Silva of North America. Sargent. 

Trees of the Northern United States. Apgar. 


Little Cave Dwellers 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


“ Truly, Keithie, in holes made right into rocks? — dived 
in ’em? 

Keith put down his history with an air*of wisdom. 

“Yes,” he said; “right into the rocks they bored 
*normous great holes to live in. They bored ’em in high 
cliffs, mostly, an’ there’d be whole rows of ‘em, like a city of 
hole-houses, you know. Kent Potter’s teacher told him an’ 
he told me. I’m looking to see if I can’t find out about ’em 
in this history.” 

Little Elsie’s eyes grew wide with wonder. 
her Keith did know! They didn’t bore holes in cliffs at Aer 
school. Nobody ever said a word about doing such a thing. 

“ But how’d they ever get in the front doors — way up 
there in the tall rocks?’’ she asked eagerly. 

“©, they climbed up ladders an’ then hauled the ladders 
in, too. That’s how. Then there couldn’t any enemies or 
bears ’n’ things get ’em.”’ 

Elsie drew a long breath. “Do you s’pose there were 
little girls an’ boys an’ dadies, up in those holey homes, 
Keithie? — with dollies, you know, an’ spin-tops, an’ jam 
*tween their bread ’n’ butter?” 

Keithie laughed. 

“ Poh, Elsie! You’re a funny girl! Why, those cave 
folks lived hundreds o’ years ago — hundreds! There’s just 
the holes left of ’em, now.”’ 

I passed a little city full of ‘cliff dwellers’ to-day — real, 
five, nineteenth century ones,’’ Auntie Pam said quietly. 
She was mending Keith’s stockings, over by the window. . 

“QO, Auntie Pam!” 

“ Why, Auntie Pam-e-lia!”’ 

“ Yes —real little cave dwellers and a real little city of 
houses for them to live in. They wore grayish brown coats 
and white shirt bosoms — these cave dwellers did. I went 
right by their city Grandpa and I, together, when we 
went to mill.” 

“ Did you see their ladders, Auntie Pam? Elsie asked. 

“QO, no, they don’t need any ladders, though the front 
doors are way up ever so high. Guess how they get in! 
There are little round doors and long — ever so long, some- 
times three feet — front halls that lead right into the sitting- 
room and bedroom and kitchen, for they’re all one room. I 
peeped into one house. The little house-mother, in a gray- 
brown dress and white apron, was in there with her babies, 
and the father bird’ — 

“ Birds, auntie, birds!’ shouted Keith. 

* An’ wings for ladders — “ha?'s how!” Elsie cried, clap- 
ping her hands. 

Aunt Pam laughed, too. “ Yes, birds,” she said. “ Little 
bank swallows. They are hardy, bonnie little fellows — 
about the first of all to get here in the spring. They make 

a whole colony of nest-holes in some big bank, and there 
the baby cave dwellers are born and grow up. You shall go 
with Grandpa next time and see them for yourselves.” 

Elsie went out into the yard. On the way she was think- 
ing: “I d’4eve Auntie Pam knows more’n Keith does — 
truly.” 


What a lot 


Little Dot. O, I just love cake. It’s awful nice. 

Mamma (reprovingly). You should not say that you ‘love 
cake; say ‘like.” Do not say ‘awful,’ say ‘very.’ Do not say 
‘nice,’ say ‘ good.’ And, by the way, the word ‘ just’ should be 
omitted, also the ‘O.’ Now, my dear, repeat the sentence cor- 
rectly. 

Little Dot. I like cake; it’s very good. 

Mamma. That's better. 

Little Dot. (with an air of disgust). 
in’ "bout bread. 


Sounds as if I was talk- 


; 
‘ 
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Seat Work 


Silent Reading and Cutting 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 


(These little stories are to be mounted and given to the 
children for silent reading. Let them cut the illustrations 
“ free-hand,” and any other articles mentioned in the stories 
may be cut also. If they are nicely done let them mount 
them on a piece of colored paper.— Eprror.) 


- It is my birthday to-day. I had these 
little rubbers for my doll to wear. Now 
I can take her out to walk. She will 
not get her feet wet. 


Some day I shall be a car- 
penter. I will build a house 
for you. Would you likea 
little one or a big one? These 
are my tools. Can you name 
them all? 


The tree near the old well is full of blossoms. By-and- 
by they will fall off. I shall watch the fruit grow. The sun 
will paint it green and yellow. Then it will be good to eat. 
Guess what kind of a tree it is! 


This is my new watering-pot. Papa got it for me last 
night. I have been giving all my flowers a bath. They 


look so fresh and clean now. Good-night, little flowers. 
It is time for you to go to sleep. 











We have some cocoons at school. 
To-day we heard a little noise. A big 
moth sat on one cocoon. He was 
so pretty. He made us all so happy. 
There was snow out of doors. In 
school it was very warm. I think 
the moth thought it was summer. He 
came out of his cocoon to see. 








These are my new boots. They 
are rubber ones. I wish it would 
rain. How I could splash in the 
puddles! Have you any rubber 
boots ? 


Fred is watching that bird. It 
is up in the elm tree. It has a 
worm in its mouth. What do 
you think it will do with it? 





.is blue.. The air is warm. Come 
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Joe has made me a flower-bed. 
We planted sweet peas in it. We 
planted them three inches deep, 
These are Joe’s new tools. He 
used them to make the bed. 


“ Don’t go away, Bunny,” said Mamma Rabbit. “ It is 
going to snow.” “Just to the garden,” said Bunny to him. 
self. “I don’t care for snow.” Away he went. “ Bow- 


wow,” said old dog Rover. “Oh! Oh!” said Bunny. “| 
don’t like big dogs.”” He ran home as fast as he could. 








“ Listen, my chilcren, 

And you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride 
Of Paul Revere.” 





“ Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
What do you see?” 
“TI see two birdies 
Up in a tree.” 


ae 


«* Apples red! Apples red!” 
This is what a small boy said 
As he picked them from a tree, 
“One for you, and one for me.”’ 


“Cherries are ripe, papa,’ called 
Ned. “Cherries ripe, cherries ripe, 
that is my song, too, to-night,” sang 
Robin Redbreast. Which do you 
think had the best feast ? 


Where_do you think I got these leaves? 
You could not guess, I know. A squirrel 
picked them for me. He cut off the twig 
with his little sharp teeth. Then he saw 
me. He dropped the twig and ran home. 





The sun said : 
“Wake up, little plant. You 
have had a long sleep. The sky 


up and see.” Did the little plant 
hear what the sun said? 








Grandpa gave baby this silver mug. 
She drinks milk out of it. Her name is 
on it. Baby’s name is Alice. What is 
your baby’s name ? 





These birds have made a nest. 
It is in that tree near our house. 
There are four little eggs in it. 


Four eggs mean four birds by-and- 
by. 2 
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President Harper’s Scheme 


A College for Chicago Teachers 


In a somewhat careful study of the public school system 
of the city of Chicago it has seemed to me that an impor- 
tant piece of work needs to be undertaken. It is a work 
more or less closely connected with that of the university. 
Of the five thousand teachers in our public schools, not 
more than 10 per cent have received a collége education. 
The teachers into whose hands the children of this great 
city are given are for the most part men and women whose 
formal education has been limited to the high school course 
and a year of work in the normal school. I have no word 
to utter except in praise of this great army of conscientious 
workers. The work they do is the best they can do. It 
has seemed to me, however, that there was something which 
could be done and should be done in behalf of this body of 
teachers. The tenure of office of the public school teacher 
is strong; removals even for incompetency are rare ; this 
tenure of office has been made all the stronger by the 
pension system recently inaugurated. 

These facts make it necessary for us to consider, not 
merely the preparation of those who are to become the 
teachers of our schools, but also higher education of 
those who are already teachers in the schools. Nor would 
my mind have occupied itself with this question but for the 
fact that hundreds and hundreds of these teachers have 
themselves presented it and are to-day knocking at the 
doors of the university for assistance in carrying out their 
desire for a higher education. The university extension 
courses and classes have been largely supported by them. 
Their expressed interest in advanced study and in the uni- 
versity suggests an attempt to meet their needs more 
adequately. It is impossible for them, on account of the 
distance, to come to the university. To meet their needs, 
the work must be conducted at some central point which 
can be reached easily and quickly from all parts of the 
city. There should be established for their benefit courses 
of study exactly equivalent to those now conducted at the 
university, and the satisfactory completion of these courses 
should count towards a degree. In view of these facts I 
desire to make the following suggestions, and I beg for 
these suggestions the consideration of those who are 
interested in the educational work of this great city : 


1 That there be established at a certain point the full 
curriculum of the freshman and sophomore classes as taught 
in the university, the work to be organized upon the same 
standard and in accordance with the same general regula- 
tions. 

2 That as occasion may warrant or demand, courses 
more advanced and less advanced be offered in, connection 
with those ordinarily termed freshmen and sophomore. 

3 That there be selected a separate and independent 
faculty with its own dean, the work of the faculty to be 
recognized by the university in the same way as similar work 
at the university is recognized. 

4 That courses of instruction be given in the afternoons 
and on Saturdays, each course consisting of four hours a 
week for twelve weeks, each class meeting twice a week, 
each session being a session of two hours. 

5 That a faculty be constituted which shall consist of 
twenty or more instructors, representing the departments of 
Pedagogy, Psychology, History, Sociology, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, and Biology. 

6 That teachers in the grammar and high school grades 
of the city schools be received without examination, and 
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that others be received in accordance with the usage of the 
university. 

7. That the smallest possible fee be charged for the 
instruction given. 

For the sum of six or eight thousand dollars a year a 
thousand or more of the teachers of Chicago could be 
enabled to do a work which would not only elevate them- 
selves, but exert an influence upon the instruction of every 
child with whom the teacher came into contact. The plan 
contemplates a college for teachers ; not a college in which 
the great proportion of time should be given, as in normal 
schools, to the study of methods, but a college in which the 
teacher would be brought face to face with material that in 
one form or another would later be transmitted to those 
who have been intrusted to his care.— University Record 





Primary Teachers’ Round Tables 
at Minneapolis 


These are purely optional, informal meetings of the 
primary teachers in this city, presided over by Mrs. Alice 
W. Cooley, the primary supervisor. 

The year’s program is as follows : 


PRIMARY SECTION: Meeting, one Wednesday of each month. 


Sept. 22. FROEBEL: A few of the salient points of his philos- 
ophy. Brief history of the KINDERGARTEN. _ Brief sketches 
of a few of the leading kindergartens in the United States. 
Their work and their leaders. 

Discussions: Great importance of this subject to all 
teachers, and especially to the primary teacher. 

Oct. 20. MINNEAPOLIS KINDERGARTENS: Informal talks by direc- 
tors and representatives of some of them. 

Discussion: Their close connection with public school 
work. 

Nov. 17. BRIEF SKETCHES OF THE History OF THE CHILD- 

STruDY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Aims. 
Methods of conducting the work. 7 
Discussion: Present practical results. 

Dec. 15. Music: Its influence in the*school-room. Study of 

its effect upon children. 
The play impulse. Studies in children’s plays. 
Discussion: “Our own observations. Practical sugges- 
tions and inferences. 
1896. 
Jan. 26. STUDIES OF DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR SENSE. 
Discussion: Our own observations. Practical sugges- 
tions and inferences. 
Feb. 23. STUDIES OF DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S IMAGINA- 
TION. 
Discussion: Our own observations. Practical sugges- 
tions and inferences. 

Mar. 23. STUDIES OF DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S REASON. 

STUDIEs OF DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S WILL. 
Discussion: Our own observations. Practical sugges- 
tions and inferences 

Apr. 27. STUDIES OF CHILDREN’S EXPRESSION IN LANGUAGE 


AND IN DRAWING. 
Discussion: Our own observations and 
Practical suggestions and inferences. 


experience. 


The January Meeting 
The editor of this paper was fortunate in being present at 


the January meeting, when the following topics were 
discussed : 
Motor Activity and Development 
Topics : 
I. Motor Activity a factor in the general development of t he 


child. 
Il. A brief account of some of the investigations of the develop- 
ment of motor activity. 
Ill. Inferences drawn from the result of these studies. 
IV. Applications of these principles to the teaching of writing. 
V. Occupations of children in primary schools as based upon 
these principles. 


A bibliography of more than fifty reference books and 
specified chapters in various magazines bearing upon these 
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subjects to be found in the teacher’s library, accompanied 
this notice to teachers of the January meeting. 

In addition to the regular work of the meeting, which 
was a broad, all-around discussion of the subject, admirably 
managed and stimulated by Mrs. Cooley’s happy and 
seasonable suggestions, there had been a request made by 
this supervisor, for specimens of the hand-work of the 
primary children to be sent to the place of meeting, 
especially such work as had been done at home. The 
request was unexpected and gave but three days’ notice. 
The result was a wonder. It is doubtful if there are many 
cities in the country where such an exhibit of the school 
and home work of the children in the line of motor 
activitities could be collected in such limited time, without 
previous warning. This exhibit was of a high order and 
reflected great credit upon the teachers who had so effect- 
ually trained the imagination of the little ones in connection 
with the everyday subjects taught in school. Some of this 
work will appear later in Primary EpucaTion. 


Dragon-Flies 
E. B. GURTON 


LL you children who live in the country, or spend 
summers in the country, and some of you city chil- 


dren who do neither, must have seen dragon-flies. 

. You may have called them “ Devil’s Darning 
Needles,” or “ Mosquito-hawks,” and you may have heard 
very absurd stories of their sewing up people’s ears! The 
stories are entirely false, for the beautiful dragon-flies have 
nothing with which to “sew up” ears or anything else ! 

I have seen them darting about the streets of New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, catching the mosquitoes on the wing. 
I have seen them in many smaller cities and towns, and in 
the country and by the sea, they abound. 

Why do I tell you about them if they are so common? 
Because, like many common things, they are very interest- 
itig when one knows all about them,—or nearly all — and 
the flying about in the air and catching mosquitoes for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, are not nearly all of the life 
of a dragon-fly. 

You have learned that the baby of a toad was quite differ- 
ent from a grown-up toad, and that the baby of a moth or 
butterfly was quite unlike the moth or the butterfly, so you 
will not be surprised when I tell you that the baby of the 
beautiful dragon-fly is a very unbeautiful creature, living in 
the water of ponds and ditches, and having no wings. 





The dragon-fly flies over the pond until she sees a leaf or 
stem which suits her, and then alights on that leaf or stem, 
and lays a bunch of eggs on it, just beneath the water. 
There is a sticky substance on the eggs, and this holds them 
fast to the stem or the leaf, and hardens almost at once, 
instead of dissolving in the water. 

After some days the eggs hatch and the larve crawl out, 
looking a little like spiders, but with bodies less like spiders’ 
bodies than their legs are like spiders’ legs. 

They moult two or three times and then look very differ- 
ent from spiders. ‘The most curious thing about them is a 
mask which folds over the face of each larva, and looks very 
harmless, but is very dangerous to small fishes, worms, and 
the larve of other insects. This mask can be unfolded and 
stretched out, and has two claw-like hooks at its tip, and 
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when the larva wishes to catch his dinner he thrusts his 
mask out, and with the hooks catches and holds the little 
minnow he aimed at, and then eats it at his leisure. 

I have often watched larval dragon-flies catch their 
dinner, and it is very surprising to see how strong they are, 
and how firmly the mask can hold a struggling fish. It is 
not a pleasant sight, because one always feels so sorry for 
the little fish. 

When the time comes for the larva to change to the pupa 
— as the caterpillars do — the skin cracks open on its back, 
and the pupa crawls out, soft and moist, but — still like the 
caterpillar’s pupa— soon grows hard and firm. It looks 
much like the larva still, but shows very plainly where the 
wings are formed for the future dragon-fly. Unlike the 
caterpillar’s pupa, this pupa is active and eats ! 

But in a short time its last change comes. The pupa 
crawls up a stem to the surface of the water, and just above 
it, and again the skin splits on the back, and this time cut 
crawls the dragon-fly. . 

But it is not yet ready to fly away. It is soft and moist, 
and its wings have to expand to their full size. So it sits 
still and gets used to its wings and exercises its six legs, and 
after an hour or two it has become hard and glittering, with 
lovely colors on its body and wings, and now it can fly 
away. Look at its wings and see how different they are 
from the wings of a bird or a butterfly. They are almost, 
or quite, clear and transparent,— though some are marked 
with opaque spots or bands. 
The surface is not soft and 
feathery or downy, but shining, 
brittle, and like mica, almost. 
And the long slender body is 
metallic in its lustre, and 
colors, and feels almost like 
tin! It is brittle, however, like 
the wings, of which there are 
two pairs. 

Try to catch a dragon-fly ! 
Take your butterfly net and go 
to some pond or pool and try 
to catch the glittering fly as it 
darts about you! You have it! 
Are you sure? Look in your 
net. It isnot there! I thought 
not! Just as you thought you 

The pupa had it it darted off in another 
direction. That is a way they 
have. Still they may be caught, if you have patience. 

But it is far more satisfactory to sit down on the bank of 
the pond, and ‘watch the dragon-flies. See how many 
different kinds you can find. The biggest one with a very 
long body, the one which comes flying about the piazza 
after mosquitoes, is “schna heros, but you do not care for 
the Latin names, and there are no separate English names 
for each kind as far as I know. You will find red bodies, 
green bodies, bodies changing blue and green like a pea 
cock’s breast, black, brown, and blue bodies, and the wings 
vary nearly as much in tints and marks, though most are 
transparent. 

To catch the larve you need a stouter net than your 
butterfly net, and then you want to dip it down to the 
bottom of the pool, and scoop up mud and water. The 
water will drip out as you pull up the net. In the mud, at 
the bottom you will find, probably, several kinds of crawling 
things, and some of the big beetles may nip your fingers a 
little, but you will not mind that. You may not find what 
you want at the first dip, and then you can try again. It 
is great fun. 





“The chief want in life,” said Emerson, “ is somebody 
who shall make us do the best we can.” 


A little girl four years old, says she knows what drawing is: 
‘You just think something and then run a line around your 
think.” 
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The Editor's Page 


The editors address, during the vacation months, will be 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vacation 


It is almost here and every tired teacher is to be congrat- 
ulated on its near approach. How shall you pass your 
vacation? Not many of us have our “rather” in the 
matter of vacation. Duty to others, lack of means, and 
circumstances we cannot control, mostly settle the matter 
forus. But there are some things one can safely advise. 
Get all the res# you can. Get it in your own way, if you 
can. That which would rest one temperament does not rest 
another. Perhaps there is nothing a teacher needs so much 
as to drift awhile caring not the least in the world when it is 
nine o’clock in the morning, or four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The sensation of irresponsibility is a novel one to 
the teacher and it is to be hoped she will cultivate it 
awhile. But not too long. Vacation must bring you a 


a change, Every groove in your brain demands it,— every 
tense nerve cries out for it. Get it in some pleasant way, if 
possible. 


But whatever you do or don’t do, try to touch some 
broader, richer, strongez personality than your own and 
absorb as much of it as you can. Going out into the woods 
with a hammock and a book may be your idea of a good 
time, but you have not touched humanity in that quiet after- 
noon. Book personality isn’t what you need most. You 
need to meet fcople who are electric and can give you 
pleasant shocks of surprise and enjoyment. You need to 
be stirred on your pleasurable, responsive side. The editor 
of this paper has never found this so easily and so enjoyably 
in vacation as in a good summer school for a week or two. 
There are sure to be men and women there worth knowing, 
and you touch personality in a sympathetic way, because 
you are all interested in the same things. There is a popu- 
lar cry against the sin of “‘ expecting poor tired teachers to 
go to summer schools.” It is called a “cruelty.” If one 
goes because one must, against one’s will, why Amen to the 
protest against it. But to go because it means a pleasant 
resort and a good deal of lying about at will with bright 
men and women who are interested in the same things we 
are, is no more cruelty than for artists to visit a picture 
gallery. There are ways and ways of going to summer 
schools. But wherever you are, my blessed host of teacher- 
readers, don’t forget to keep your eyes and ears open to 
nature’s revelations. Listen to her story wherever it is 
breathed to you, and get the heart’s ease message it holds for 
you. Be receptive and responsive to every good thing, and 
take time to /ee/ and to enjoy. 


Peep-Peep 

The printed, illustrated page in this number by Miss Long 
must afford abundant busy work for the children if the 
teacher knows how to utilize it. Such pages are expensive 
luxuries for educational journals and we would like to know 
just what use teachers make of them and just what they 
think of them. Write and tell me. .Cannot the teacher 
give a little of this page every day or so, upon the black- 
board, printing it in the pretty way it is printed on the page 
and leaving a blank for the illustrations for the children to 
think out and supply themselves? A good deal of interest 
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might be excited by this story, and a good deal of innocent, 
exhilarating fun be enjoyed in comparing the work of the 
children, as to their imagination, and its individual expres- 
sion shown in original drawings. Don’t read the whole story 
to them atfirst. Willteachers ever, ever learn the advan- 
tage of leaving children to imagine. What is imagination 
for, and why does it lead the procession of all the faculties 
in the primary school age? 












An Explanation and Correction 


Primary Epucation is one paperand Zhe Primary School 
is another. Primary Ecucation is published at 50 Bromfield 
St., Boston. Zhe Primary School is published by another 
House in New York City. Zhe two papers have no connec- 
tion with each other. The similarity of the name of the 
editor of Primary Epucation with that of the publisher of 
The Primary School has doubtless led to the error of suppos- 
ing these two educational journals to be the same or under 
one management. Buta name does not necessarily mean 
kinship or business connection. Will teachers carefully 
make note of this distinction? 





For Next Year 


Another year will bring to the readers of Primary Epv- 
CATION a continuance of the good things now in progress 
and many new features of help for the school-room. 

“Ten Common Trees,” with their wealth of illustration 
will be continued for half the year. This series has no 
parallel. Ten of the commonest trees are studied in detail 
from the science standpoint, while the investigation is 
broadened with literary allusion and brightened with the 
touch of imagination. The teacher who owns these ten 
numbers of tree-history will be equipped for all the tree 
work she will ever be called upon to do. The series will 
contain about one hundred and twenty-five carefully planned 
illustrations. 

“The Esthetic Element in Nature Study” series by 
Supervisor Henry T. Bailey will also continue for half the 
year, completing ten numbers. This entire series is prose- 
poetry and an inspiration and uplift for every teacher. The 
illustrations are from Mr. Bailey’s own hand and are gems 
of artistic beauty. 

Miss Sanborn’s literary course has. been so universally ap- 
preciated and enjoyed this year that we have prevailed upon 
her to undertake a course in the study of Browning’s 
poems for next year. Miss Sanborn has rare qualities for 
this work and teachers have a great treat in store for them. 
“ Short Studies in Browning ” will introduce readers not yet 
familiar with the work of this poet, to their beauties and 
teachings. Several poems will be studied in such a manner 
that it will be found possible to “ understand Browning.” 

par Somcething new and delightful! Listen! A new depart- 
ment will be introduced next year, known as “ Our Natu- 
ralist’s Study.” It will be conducted by a naturalist who is 
both an expert and enthusiast in herwork. It will be arranged 
in question and answer form and everybody may ask ques- 
tions, sure of a reply. Think of that, you teachers who are 
in despair over the requirements for science and nature 
study. Light has dawned for you at last. “ Ask and 
it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find.” This depart- 
ment will cover all subjects in natural history treated in 
schools and be adapted to the needs of each month. We 
enjoy in advance your grateful appreciation. 

Miss F. Lilian Taylor, Training teacher at Galesburg, IIl., 
and author of two well-known primary readers will give a 
number of articles upon Special Days (Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, etc.) This work will be 
drawn from actual school-room experience and will be con- 
nected with the language work of the season. It is designed 
to be helpful to primary teachers in their preparations for 
these special days. 

Miss Nellie Lathrop Helm, the popular writer of the 
Animal Series which appeared in this paper, 1896-97, will 
begin a spicy series during the last half of the year. What 


is meant by a “spicy series”? A succession of articles upon 
the various spices, in story form, and from the standpoint of 
the child. This will take the children into foreign coun- 
tries to learn of their “seven little sisters”’ in other climes. 
The series will be carefully and abundantly illustrated and 
must prove invaluable to the teachers. 

This is not all. But space is precious and we leave the 
rest to the imagination. Be sure the one best thing of all, 
desired by all primary teachers is not yet revealed. 

The editor will continue the writing of her own special 
pages. Entertainment will always contain new and original 
songs and exercises prepared expressly for this paper. Not 
a verse will ever be presented in Promary Epucation for 
children to memorize that is not free from all possible 
taint of harm. Stories from the best story-writers for chil- 
dren will continue to appear in these pages. In short 
everything that can be devised and procured as helps for 
teachers of youngest children will be given in unstinted 
measure. Our new devices for seat-work — I beg pardon — I 
was not to tell it all. 


GOoD-BYE TILL SEPTEMBER. 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“School Reading.” By Grades. First, second and third year. (The 
series includes eight volumes.) By James Baldwin. (American Book 
Co., N. Y 


“ Graded Work in Arithmetic.” First, second, third and fourth years. 
By S. W. Baird. (American Book Co., N. Y.) 


“«The Story of Aineas.” By M. Clarke. (American Book Co., N. Y.) 


“The Animal World.” (Home Reading Books.) By Frank Vincent. 
(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 


“The Color Primer.” Pupil’s and Teacher’s Edition. By Milton 
Bradley. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


“ Birds of Village &-Field. 


By Florence A. Merriam. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


(Houghton, 


Little Lillium 


The Story of the Water-Lily 


WAY down at the bottom of the great sea was a beau- 
tiful cave house. The floor was made of sand, as 
white as snow and the walls were covered with 
pearls and shells. The house was artistically fur- 

nished with many chairs and sofas made of amber with soft 
mossy cushions. 

Around the house was a beautiful garden, where grow the 
sea anemones, the star-fish and all kinds of seaweed. 

Then there was the cave stables where the gold-fish and 
turtle horses were kept. And far, far beyond was the great 
sea of coral. 

You ask who lived in this enchanted bower. I will tell 
you. This was the home of little Lillium, the water 
nymph, who was very beautiful with her long, wavy, golden 
hair, laughing blue eyes and fair, sweet face. 

One day the mamma water-nymph came to Lillium and 
asked her if she would like to take a ride. Lillium’s eyes 
, sparkled with delight as clasping her little hands together, 
she answered, “Yes, indeed, good mamma, may I?” and 
the mamma said, “ Yes, come and I will dress you.” 

Little Lillium was a picture worth seeing when the kind 
mamma nymph had put on her a dress made of soft green 
lace, with pearls sparkling from the skirt and the yoke of 
the waist. Her slippers were made of silver fastened with 
pearl buckles. Her carriage was a beautiful shell, drawn by 
her slow but sure turtle horses. 

The water was warm and the turtles went so slowly that 
Lillium soon fell fast asleep. 

On and on they went until at last they came to the shore 
of an island. As the carriage came against the rock Lillium 
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awoke. She rubbed her eyes and in wonderment asked 
herself, “ Where am I, and where have I been?” She had 
never been on land before and had never seen people 
except on ships, and many of them wore blue suits, while 
these had so many different kinds of bright dresses. 

She alighted from her carriage and sat down upon the 
rock to rest. Soon she saw a little boy and girl and heard 
them say, “Here he comes! Here he comes!” and as she 
looked in the East she saw the wonderful Sun King come 
out of his palace in a golden chariot which glittered and 
sparkled and sent shooting out a million little diamonds. 

As he approached the birds began to sing, the flowers 
unfolded their buds,- and even the old blue sea looked 
happy. The breeze murmured a sweet “Good morning,” 
and the dewdrops sparkled so brightly that the grass was 
covered with diamonds. Finally he entered the land of 
sunset and she could see him no longer. Then little Lillium 
went home wishing that she could be like the great Sun 
King. 

Early the next morning her swiftest gold-fishes were har- 
nessed and she hurried back to the rock. And so she came 
day after day, watching the king by day and dreaming of 
him at night ; always wishing that she could be like him and 
live with him. 

At last one day as she was watching him she fell asleep 
and in her dreams the great king came to her and said, 
“ My little one, why are you always here on this rock?” and 
Lillium answered, “ Kind king, from my home at the bottom 
of the sea I cannot see you, so for many days I have come 
to this rock that I might look at your bright shining face as 
you go out for your ride.” 

At this the king smiled so brightly that the whole world 
was wrapped in a warm, hazy light. And looking down at 
her he said, “ Your faithfulness shall be rewarded. What in 
all the world would you like best?”’ and she shyly whis- 
pered, “To be like you.”” At her answer the king's face 
looked sad. The birds perched themselves on the topmost 
bough of the tallest tree and looked inquiringly into his face, 
so also did the little grasses look up and the leaves rustled 
restlessly, each in his own way imploring him to smile again. 

He was silent so long that Lillium thought she had dis- 
pleased him, when she heard him say in a low tone, “ My 
child, you ask for what I cannot give. I would not wish 
you like myself, but I- will help you to become something so 
fair and sweet that none will wish you to be different; you 
will be loved by all and by-and-by the Mother Ocean shall 
whisper your sweet name to you.” After saying ‘ Good- 
bye ”’ the king rode away and Lillium awoke to find him far 
on his journey. It was time to start for home but she 
found that she cou'd not go, and leaning over the rock what 
do you think she saw? 


It was not her own beautiful face that the old ocean 
mirrored back for golden rays like those of the sun shone 
from its pure heart. Her dress had changed into leaves 
and stems and about her neck was a pure white frill and her 
little feet had become roots, and she heard the mamma 
Ocean murmur, “ Lily, Lily, my child.” She thought of 
her dream and smilinyly said, ‘‘ Ah, it was the best dream in 
the world, for it was a real true one.” 

No more did she come to the rock to watch the king, but 
instead she lived on the surface of the blue water and was 
beloved by the birdies, beasts, insects and grasses. The 
little children loved her dearly, they touched her softly and 
called her strange sweet names, but they did not disturb her 
but left her to float quietly in the sunshine. 

When the S:n King came for his drive and smiled down 
on her she trembled for joy ; she breathed a deep sigh, she 
was so happy, and as she breathed the air was filled with 
fragrance. All day she would spread her sweet influence 
for she always opened her eyes in the morning when the 
king started for his drive and closed them at night when he 
was lost in the distance. Then would she nestle closer to 
the bosom of Mother Ocean, who rocked her gently to and 
fro and murmured the lullaby of “Sleep, Little One, Sleep.” 


Will the writer of this story send name and address to editor? 
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Closing Exercises 


Roses of June* 
Song and Drill 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


THERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR. 


Moderato. 
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By permission of The John Church Co., owners of the 


(Music from ‘*‘ Silver Lute.”’ 
copyright. ) 


All. 


! One night in golden June, 
In a garden quaint and old, 

* The roses whispered, all, 
And their happy secrets told. 


Chorus. 


3 Roses, roses, here and there, 
Roses, fragrant, red and rare, 
Roses, yellow, pink, and fair,— 
There are roses everywhere. 


Pink Roses. 


.4 “ We love the early dawn, 
In the garden’s dewy gloom,— 
5 There’s a rosebud in the sky 
® Bursting slowly into bloom.” 
s Cho. 
Yellow Roses. 


8 “We call the glorious noon 
Of all hours the one most bright, 
9 The sun, a great, gold rose,— 
Flooding all the world with light.” 
ie Cho. 
Red Roses. 
il « We choose the sunset time, 
When the red light burns and glows, 
12 The June sun falls asleep, 
13 Like a closing, crimson rose.” 
14 Che. 


White Roses. 
15 «The world is hushed and still, 
Shadows o’er the garden lie, 
16 We love the tender moon, 


Like a white rose in the sky. 
17 Cho. 


* Words of song copyrighted by Epucationat Pustisuinc Co., 1898. 
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All, 


8 « A rose-flush in the sky, 

And a rose-scent in the air,— 
’Tis the June Rose of the year, 
Queen of all the world so fair. 


Chorus. 


19 Roses, roses, here and there, 
Roses, fragrant, red and rare, 
Roses, yellow, pink, and fair,— 
Each rose, a crown shall wear. 

- “ 


Directions and Motions 


The stage and room should be prettily trimmed with real roses. 
Twenty-four girls are chosen, of which six carry wreaths of pink roses, 
six of yellow, six of red, and six of white. Wreaths are made firmly on 
wire, of right size for children’s heads, of real buds, flowers and leaves. 
Children may wear inexpensive gowns of cheese-cloth, corresponding to 
color of flowers in wreath. Or, all may wear white gowns, tastefully 
trimmed with roses. 

1. Children form two lines across front of stage. Yellow and Pink 
Roses, alternating colors, in front row; Red and White, alternating, just 
back. All carry wreaths over right arm. 

2. Denote surprise by expression of voice and face. 

3. Firstline. Wreaths in right hand; raise and lower four times. 

Second line. “ left “ ie. os « “ 

Third line. both hands; “ “ - = ag 

Fourth line. “ « “ held high above head; 
hand. dropped; look up; drop at end of line. 


(Chorus is not repeated. until after last stanza. 
each stanza.) 


4. While girls representing different Roses, step forward, at each 
stanza, and sing alone, taking motions, @// children take motions without 
singing. 

4. Pink Roses step forward; face east. 

5. Hold wreath up toward east; reach up on tiptoe, as if peeping 
through at sun; smile. 

6. Hold (5); graceful motion of other arm and hand to interpret 
words. 

7. (All sing each chorus, ) 

First line: Raise wreath up toward east with both hands, rising on 
tiptoe each time, four times. Hold at end of line. 

Second line: Face front; swing wreath gracefully from east to west 
throughout line, ending at east; hold. 

Third line. Repeat motions of first line. 

Fourth line: Hold position (4); drop at end of line. 

Pink Roses resume position during interlude. 

8. Yellow Roses step forward. 

9g. Wreaths held up directly in front; reach up as if peeping through; 
hold through last line. 

10. All:—First line: Wreaths held up, as in (9); Yellow Roses 
march back to first position. All drop wreaths on “ there.” 

Second line: Wreath in both hands; raise and lower four times. 

Third line: Face each other two and two; raise and lower four times. 

Fourth line: Wreaths -brought together and held suspended above 
heads; free hands dropped; heads brought together, two and two, as if 
secret is being told; Red and Yellow Roses as if whispering; Pink and 
White as if listening. Drop at-end of line. During interlude, all take 
position (1). Yellow and Pink Roses march backward; Red and White 
forward, until their positions on stage are the exact reverse of first one, 
Red and White Roses being in front. 

11. Red Roses step forward; face west. 

12. Position (4) toward west. 

13. Lower wreaths; drop heads. 

14. Sameasin (7) only facing toward west on second, third and 
fourth lines. Resume position during interlude. 

15. White Roses come forward; sing softly. 

16. Wreaths in left hand; held behind head and over right shoulder; 
smile up over right shoulder, as if at moon; hold through last line. 

17. First line: Hold (16) White Roses marching back to position; 
then same as (10.) 

18. All singing very joyfully. 

19. First line; Wreaths in right hand; face each other, two and two; 
raise and lower wreath four times. 

Second and third lines: Wreaths as above; each child raises both 
hands, and takes with left, wreath of her companion, leaving her own 
wreath in companion’s left hand; exchange wreaths, thus, seven times, 
and drop. After this, if correct, Yellow Roses hold pink wreaths; Pink 
Roses, yellow, etc. 

Fourth line: Hold wreath gracefully against breast. 

20. First line: Yellow and Red Roses kneel; look up through 
wreaths, held in right hands, to Pink and White Roses, respectively, two 
and two, who look down through wreaths, all smiling. 

Second line: Pink and White Roses place their wreaths on heads of 
Red and Yellow Roses, who remain kneeling with their wreaths lowered. 

Third line: Red and Yellow Roses rise; Pink and White kneel. 

Fourth line: Red and Yellow Roses hold wreaths over heads of those 
kneeling, as if just about to crown them. Hold as /adleau. 


left 


Short interlude after 


CURTAIN. 
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Vacation Plans 
Starting for a Picnic 


A Dialogue 
HELEN Morris SEDGWICK 


(The scene of this dialogue should be arranged to repre- 
sent as nearly as possible, a spot out of doors. Large 
branches can do duty as trees, at the “roots” of which 
some moss and wild-flowers, with their roots, should be 
placed. The children all carry picnic baskets and wear 
costumes suitable for the woods.) 


(Enter two little girls.) 


Lillian. This is the place where we were to wait. ( Zhey 
set down baskets.) . 

Jeannette (taking off her hat and using it as a fan). How 
warm itis! I did not think we'd be the first ones here. I 
hope the rest will hurry. I know we are going to have so 
much fun, I want it to begin. 

Lillian. Yes,sodoI. What did you bring? 

Jeannette. 1 brought a microscope. It’s Cousin Richard’s 
and he says it is a very good one,*so I must be careful. 

Lilian. A microscope! Oh, yes, I see. But I mean‘ 
what did you bring to eat? 

Jeannette. Oh! A microscope wouldn’t be very good fo 
supper, would it? I brought the dearest little cake, all 
frosted. Mamma made it just for me. See. (TZhey Aft 
corner of napkin and peep into basket with evident delight.) 

Lillian. Isn't that lovely! I brought jelly and cheese 
and pickles. Mamma didn’t have time to make anything. 
What are you going to do with your microscope? 

Jeannette. \’m going to look at things—flowers and moss 
and things. Didn’t those bugs we saw at school under the 
microscope look beautiful ? 

Lilian. Yes. Oh, goody! Here come Robbie and 
Eddie. 


(Enter two boys.) 


Robbie. Here we are. I thought you'd all be gone. It 
took Eddie so long to find his old spy glass. 

Eddie. Well, | found it anyway, and here it is. 

Jeannette. What are you going to spy? 

Eddie. You see, I’m going to find out all I can about 
birds this summer, and this is one way to see them. (He 
adjusts glass to his eye and pretends to sight a bird.) 

Lillian. You know lots.about birds now, seems to me. 
You always saw birds this spring before anyone else in 
school knew they were back. 

Jeannette. And you know their songs, too. 

Eddie. Not many songs. I know the robin’s and the 
whippoorwill’s, and some more. I-heard a “ Bob White” a 
few minutes ago. It was going this way. (He whistles the 
“ Bob White” song.) 

Robbie. Grandma says they say “ more wet, more wet,” 
and that’s a sure sign of rain. I’m going out to Grandma’s 
this summer, and you’d better believe I’m going to have 
some fun. 

Eddie. Oh, good! Here come Irene and Rodney. 

Robbie. Well, you're pretty late. We have been waiting 
a long time. 

Lillian. Jeannette and I were here first. Did you see 
Frank coming ? 

Irene. No, we didn’t see him. We were looking for 
flowers. 

Eddie. Why did you bring two baskets ? 

Rodney. This empty one is for flowers and ferns. We 
are going to have a fern bed in our yard. It’s such fun to 
watch the fern fronds unroll, and I’m going to see how 
many kinds I can find. ; 

Jeannette. 1 never knew there were so many kinds until 
we saw those pressed ferns at school. 

Irene. Y'm gathering flowers. Oh, here’s one now, and 
such a beauty! (She darts to foot of tree and with a knife 
‘digs up’ a wildflower. Any common wild-flower of the 
locality may. be used.) Isn't this lovely? Such a pretty 
color! See, it has five petals. Nearly all that I’ve found 
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have five, except the trillium — that first one I found this 
spring, youknow. Here, Rodney, put it in the basket. 

Robbie. Why do you dig them up? They look so much 
prettier where they belong, I think. 

frene. Iplant them. Then I pick a blossom from each 
one and press it and write the date under it. 

Lilian. 1 know another reason for digging them. I’m 
gathering flowers, too, you know. I take each plant home 
and put it in my flower bed and press a flower, just as Irene 
does, and then, beside, I can watch it grow and see how the 
seeds are formed and what becomes of them. I haven't 
found many winged seeds yet, except the dandelion. Haye 
you, Irene? 

Irene. I never thought to watch the seeds. I will after 
this. 

Jeannette. We are all going to learn so much out of doors 
this summer that we’ll be like Hiawatha. Don’t you 
remember what we said so often in school? (She degins 
reciting, and after she has finished two lines, the rest of 
the school join her.) 


“ Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Rodney. Come, let’s have some cookies. Mamma gave 
me so many. 

Eddie. But we are not at the picnic yet. 

Rodney. Well, anyway, I’m hungry. I always get hungry 
the minute I sfar¢ to a picnic. (He passes cookie basket. 
Each child takes a cookie and says “ Thank you.’’) 

Lilian. Aren’t these good! Let’s have a picnic every 


. week. 


Eddie. You know, I’m going out to grandma’s. 

Jeannette. Our family is going out camping. Won't 
that be fun? I’m going to fish and ride in a boat and — 
and everything. 

Eddie. Tell me about all the new birds you see. 

Irene. And bring me some pretty flowers. 

Rodney. Maybe there will be some ferns there. | wish 
we were all going. 

Jeannette. So dol. ; 

Robbie. 1 don’t see why you think it so fine to find out 
about birds and things. I’d rather play base ball. And I 
can beat any one of you in a standing broad jump. Come 
on, let’s try. 

Eddie. Oh, let’s wait till we get to a better place. If 
you’d watch birds a little while you’d like them. 

Lillian. Or flowers and ferns. 

Jeannette. Or moss and trees. 

Robbie. Well, 1 don’t see any use in it. I like flowers 
well enough, but what’s the fun in hunting them and watch- 
ing them so much? 

Eddie. You'd leamn so much, you know, and then I like 
to go into the woods. Don’t you? 

Rodney. ('m keeping a little book about my ferns. | 
write down all about every one I find. I like to do it. 

Jeannette.- That would be nice. Why don’t you try 
finding out about something, Robbie? I believe you'd 
like it. 

Lilian. Try trees. There are so many kinds. 

Eddie. You could take a leaf of each new tree you find 
and press it in your book, and then find out the name of 
the tree, if you didn’t know it. 

Irene. And in the fall you could get some of the same 
kinds of leaves after their colors change and paste them in 
beside the green ones. 

Robbie. That might be fun. Maybe I'll try it. I know 
what tree I think is the prettiest —that’s the elm. Out at 
my Uncle Tom’s where I’m going next week, there is a big 
elm tree too big for me to reach around. 

(Another boy runs toward them breathless.) 

Jeannette. Oh, here’s Frank at last. 

The Boys. Hello, Frank. 

Eddie. 1 think you'd defter hurry. 


Fowl 
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NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., and Russel! Hinman. 
NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY — .60 
NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY $1.26 


Full of rare and striking merits. 









A study of the earth from the human 


side, embodying the recommendations 





= = of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. 


Clear, accurate 


at 


PLOWING IN CUBA. 

Compare the full ac- 
count of Cuba and Spain 
given in this series with 
that in any other series 
you know. You will find 
that the primary books 
of most other: series have 
nothing, and the higher 
books a mere paragraph 
on these important topics. 
The same superiority will 
be discovered in compar- 
ing any other topics. 


maps those 
of corresponding 
divisions drawn 
upon the same 
scale. Attrac- 
tive and helpful 
illustrations. 


SPANISH Ox—Carts. 
From ad Natu RAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 











The Best "They cultivate a love of Reading and of good Literature in Eight Books 


~“* BALDWIN’S READERS" 


Literature The most attractive readers” ever published Five Book Series 


SOME OTHER 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


Over 20 volumes of fresh and attractive supplementary reading 





McMaster’s 
School History 


in literature, histury, science, etc. 





OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY — Advanced of the 
By Frank Overton, M. D., Late Surgeon to the City | United States 
Hospital, New York. $.80. 
BY 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC neinaeaeans 





By FREDERICK H. RipLEY and THOMAS TAPPER. Primer and 
" Profes. f Hist i 
Reader No. 1, each .30; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, each .35; No. 5, .50. ~- — 


" 7 : the University of 
Advanced Reader, $1.00. Charts, Series A, to G, each $4.00. d 


Pennsylvania. 


THOSFIAS’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN and 


BREWSTER’S SONG STORIES. Per set .60 An unequalled ac- 


count of the social, 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC 
First and Second Books, each, .18; Third and Fourth Books, 


each, .20. 


industrial, and politi- 


cal history of the 





PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK -__ .25 American people. 


PIONEER HAND MILI 
MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC = - bd 35 | From McMaAster’s “‘ Unirep States ” $1 -0O. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices, New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every department. ( ge ¢ invited 
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Fiank, (wiping his face.) Oh-h, I’m hot! I was 
watching an ant hill, and then a big bumble bee came along 
and I followed that a little way, and then I saw a ground 
squirrel, and then I happened to think maybe you’d be gone 


_and I just ran a race with myself to get here. 


Lilian. We thought perhaps you weren’t coming. 

Irene. Did you see the other children coming? 

Frank. No, I didn’t look back because I thought every- 
body would be here before I was. 

Lillian. Come on. Let us go down the road and look 
for the others. (They pick up baskets, put on hats, and 
get ready.) 

Rodney. hope I'll find a Jack-in-the-Pulpit to-day. I 
want one for my fern-bed. 

Eddie (begins and the rest join in) 

“ Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Preaches to-day, 


Under the green trees 
Just over the way. 

Squirrel and song sparrow 
High on their perch, 

Hear the sweet lily-bells 
Ringing to church. . 

Jeannette. The others are coming. -I know I heard 
them. Comeon. (Zhey run from stage.) 





The Children’s Flower 


Dear dandelion, you sunshiny thing, 

How many toys for the young folks you bring ; 
Watch-chains for Nanny, and trumpets for Ned, 
Funny green curls for the baby’s bald head ; 

Next you’re a weather-cock ready to show 

When your white seeds fly, which way the winds blow. 
Friend of the barefoot boy, gold of the poor, 

You’re a wee playhouse at each child’s door.— Se/. 


A Grown-up Flower 


Little Apple-blossom, when a baby small, 
In a tiny crimson cap peeped out first of all. 
Older grown, she used to wear a snowy satin gown, 
Trimmed with ribbons pale and pink running up and 
down. 
Now her busy time has come, after holiday ; 
All her pretty finery she has laid away ; 
You will find her, if you hunt, in her work-day dress, 
Making you an apple for next winter-time, I guess. 
+ — Youth's Companion 


The Sea-Shell’s Whisper* 


ALICE FE, ALLEN 
OVER THE SEA. 





— 
(Music used by arrangement with Oliver Ditson Co., ownersof the copyright .) 


| Sea-shell, sea-shell, flushed like the skies, 
In your heart a bit of sunrise, 
Sea-shell, sea-shell, whisper to me, 
What are the thoughts you bring from out the 
deep, blue sea? 


es 


(*Words copyrighted by EpucaTionat Pustisninc Co., 1898.) 


® « Listen, listen,— tender and strong, 
Like an echo from Ocean’s song,— 
Listen, listen, sea-shell’s are we, 
And evermore must sing the secrets of the sea ! 


i 


“ Hiding, hiding ; sweet was our sleep, 
In our cradle, silent and deep ; 
Hiding, hiding, dream-pearls there lie 
Deep underneath the sea, like stars within the sky. 


“« Sweeping, sweeping, over the sand, 
Rolling, rushing high o’er the land ; 
Sweeping, sweeping, fearless and free, 
In comes the rushing tide of the rolling, restless 
sea. 


5 “ Dancing, dancing,— June on the beach, 
Winds and waves,— and summer in each,— 
Dancing, dancing,— glad little shells, 
Oh, what a world of joy their happy murmur tells ! 


6 “ Creeping, creeping: white with sea-foam, 
Ocean calls her wave-children home ; 
Creeping, creeping, sad as can be, 
Out creeps the tired tide of the rolling, restless 
sea. 
7 


“ Dreaming, dreaming, left here alone, 
Each shell dreams a dream of her own ; 
Dreaming, dreaming,— stars tenderly 
Gleam o’er our dear, lost home, deep underneath 
the sea. 


a 


* Listen, listen,— forevermore, 
Ocean’s song we sing to the shore ; 
» Listen, listen,— He guards the land,— 
He holds the sea within the hollow of His hand!” 


Directions and Motions 


This song is for any number of tiny girls. Hair should be curled and 
worn loose; gowns may be pale pink, sea-green, or white. Each child 
carries large sea-shell. 

1. Hold shell in right hand, out at arm’s length, a little raised; look 
up, as if addressing it. Sing third time coaxingly. Hold as ¢ad/eaxu 
during short interlude. 

2. Music should interpret word “tender” and “ strong” in first 
fine. Hold shell under right ear as if listening; left hand raised as if to 
enforce silence. Hold as ¢adleau. 

3- Ifshells are large enough to be seen plainly by audience, place 
them: on floor; stand back, regarding them attentively, in attitude of 
meditation, with hands clasped lightly behind back. If shells are too 
small for this, clasp both hands tightly around them, hiding them as 
much as possible, looking down. Hold either position as fad/eau. 

4. Music strong and loud. Hold shell in both hands. On each 
line, show by graceful motions of arms and hands,— slow at first, gradu- 
ally growing quicker and stronger,— the incoming tide, as it rolls higher 
and higher on the beach. Hold both hands raised to right, looking up, 
as tableau. 

- Music, well-accented waltz time. Hold shell high above head 
with right hand; hold skirt prettily distended with left; waltz lightly from 
right to left, or in any convenient manner, throughout verse, all smiling. 
Hold position as /ad/eau, all looking up. 

6. Music sad and slow. Hold shell asin (4). On each line show, 
strong and quick at first, gradually growing slower.— the motion of the 
waves at ebb-tide. Hold ‘both hands down to left, looking down, as 
tableau. : 

7. Music low and dreamy. Ueads dropped a little to right; right 
arms curved gracefully up around heads. Shells in right hands. Hold 
as tableau,— eyes closed. 

8. Repeat (2). 

g. Sing very reverently; look up. Hold as ¢ed/eau. 

[CuRTAIN. ] 


Found — A Parasol 


This morning in the wood I found 
- A lot of lovely parasols — 
Such darling red and yellow ones, 
And just the size to suit my dolls. 


I gathered, oh! such heaps and heaps, 
And meant to take them home with me, 

When Nursey came, and broke them all, 
And was as scared as scared could be ! 
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Bdaducators and Brain Workers 
from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 


or nervous exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is & highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by ° New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ( $1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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ECONOMY MEANS SAVING MONEY 


By Adopting the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 





School Boards can Increase the Life of their Text Books nearly Double! 


And thereby Lessen their Enormous Annual Outlay by Using 


¥ Sats ae Book Covers } Plain finished Leatherette, waterproof. 


x4 Rs Repairing broken bindings and 
Self- Bi nder S , loosened leaves. 





| Transparent Paper { Mending torn leaves with 





3,000,000 Holden Book Covers in use in U. S. last year!! 





Promote 
ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS AND UNIFORMITY 
in the School-Room. 





Samples Free on Request. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
P. O. Box 643-P. - Springfield, Mass. 


G. H. HOLDEN, President. M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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She said that they would poison me, 
And they would make me very dead 

If I should eat them, though they looked 
So very pretty — pink and red. 


And now there isn’t any left — 
Not even one for my best doll. 
How very stupid Nursey is ! — 
As if I’d eat a parasol ! 
— Wilfred Wilson Gibson 


Bobolink’s Conversation 


Teddy, come here, my little man, 

Your cheek is all so brown with tan, 
And you laugh so much, I begin to think 
You must be related to Bobolink. 


If so, let me tell you what he says 

Down in the clover these June days; 

He would hardly chatter so much without 
He had wonderful things to talk about. 


‘ 


Little boy, brown cheek, listen to me, 
Something is hidden here, chee! chee! chee! 
Nobody knows but the bumble bee, 

And he'll never tell of it, tree, tree, tree! 


‘* Hi, oh, a nest! a nest! see, see! 
And my little wife and I agree, 


It will hold five eggs as easy as tliree! 
Chittery, twittery, chee, chee, chee ! — Sel. 


DAISIES. 


Mamie ALSON KNIGHT. 
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1. We are lit-tle dai -sies fair,Growing inthe summer air, 
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Lis - ten now and we will show,How we first began to grow. 
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Lit -tle dai - sies pure and sweet,Lit -tle daisies white and neat, 


ae 


Daisies, dais-ies ev-'ry-where, Daisies, always sweet and fair. 








I first line; 2 second line; 3 third line; 4 fourth line. 


Chorus : 


I first line; 2 second line; 5 last two lines. 


6 Way down underneath the ground, 
4 First our little roots were found, 
7 But it was so cold you know, 
That at first we could not grow. Cho. 


® Then the great big sun looked down, 
9 Saw the earth was cold and brown, 

10 So it kept on shining, too, 

11 Till the little flowers grew. Cho. 


!2 Then the rain with all it’s might, 
13 Splashed and splashed all through the night, 
4 Till the daisies peeped around, 

And came up right out the ground. Cho. 


Motions 


Each child is provided with a wreath of daisies about twelve inches in 
diameter. All motions made with wreaths held in right hand unless 
otherwise indicated. 

1. Hold t» the right on level with face. 

2. Hold with both hands directly in front, below the face. 

3- Wreath down at right side, left &nger up, and point at audience. 

' 4. Wave both hands in front in graceful attitude. 
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One hand on each side of wreath, and swing first to right, then to 
léft, and so on to end of chorus, swinging one way to every beat. 
6. Bending lowly forward, hands far a 
7. Arms crossed with.wreath in front of left shoulder. 
8. Hold wreath horizontally over head with both hands. 
9. Slowly swing hands outward and down in circle. 
10. Wreath held aloft at right side, looking at it. 
11. Hands extended in front, palms downward. 
12. Hands out at front on level with shoulders, palms downwards. 
13. Hands move as in splashing movement, moving down and then up 
a little, once to every beat. 
14. Wreath held in both hands directly in front of face, children, look- 
ing through the opening. 


Little Brook 


(Recitation for three children) 


Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look — 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve and crook — 
And your ripples, one and one, 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun! 


Little brook, sing to me: 
Sing about a bumble-bee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mumt ‘ingly, 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wing, and had to swim, 
While the water-bugs raced round and laughed at him. 


Little brook, sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed 
Down the golden-braided center of your current swift and strong 
And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away, and wasn’t scared a bit. 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


Vacation Time 


The grammars and the spellers, 
The pencils and the slates, 
The books that hold the fractions, 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards, 
And the map upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together, 
For they won’t be used till fall. 


They’ve had to work like beavers, 
To help the children learn ; 

And if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old lesson books ; 

The crayons and the blackboards 
Put on delighted looks. 


So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
The poor. old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday ; 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are proud as proud can be, 
When the boys forsake the school-room, 
And the teacher turns the key..— .Se/. 


Sing 
Sing, sing, roses now sing, 
Dressed in your new gowns of pink and white ; 
Swing, swing, daisies now swing, 
Swing in the shade and golden light ; 
Beckoning, bending and nodding so gay, 
Happy and smiling each summer day, 
In the sunshine of June’s bright hours 
° We welcome our sweet little flowers.— Se/, 
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COLOR PRIMER 


PUPILS’ EDITION. 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 
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COLOR INSTRUCTION MADE EASY AND FASCINATING, 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS FOR THE YOUNGEST PUPILS. 


This is a New Color Book by Milton Bradley, designed 
for Primary Schools. 


Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 cents. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price, 5 cents. 





With these books in the hands of Teachers and Pupils | 


greater progress can be made in true color teaching than has 
ever before been possible. Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


STANDARD WATER COLORS. 


At the urgent request of prominent teachers who advo- 
cate the Bradley system of color instruction, a special line 
of water colors has been prepared to supplement the colored 
papers, rotating color disks, and color charts, thus complet- 
ing the material appliances necessary for the only logical 
system of elementary color education based on the science 
of color. 


These water colors are prepared in three forms, “dry in 
cakes,” “‘ semi-moist in pans,” and “ moist in tubes.’”’ The 
colors used in this scheme are confined to the closest possi- 
ble pigmentary imitations of the six Bradley Spectrum 
Standards and two or three grays. 

The “dry in cakes ’”’ consist of the six Standards with a warm 
and a cool gray, in black and gilt box. The “ semi-moist in 
pans” are put up in a similar box, blue and gilt, which con- 
tain pans of the same eight colors as in the cakes. In the 
“moist in tubes” a neutral gray is added to those found in 
the cakes and pans, making nine in all. 

Superior material and special machinery with long experi- 
ence in the practical use of water colors have enabled us to 
furnish a superior grade of colors at moderate prices. 


Dry in cakes, per box, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist in pans, 35 cents. 
Moist in tubes, extra size, 10 cents. 


THE LITTLE ARTIST. 
By Marion Mackenzie. 


A practical book of water work for children, with twelve 
beautiful, colored plates, close represenfations of their water- 
color originals. 


To the teacher of water-colors, some guide to a course of 
lessons given in simple, natural order seems of absolute 
necessity. The.“ Little Artist’? meets all the requirements 
of simplicity and frankness, combined with correctness and 
attractiveness. 


In no other book, published for a similar purpose, do we 
find the combinations of plain paper, which allows the child 
unlimited scope,—the use of large objects from which 
to copy, free hand,—a carefully considered sequence of 
lessons, and a simple pallette of standard colors. 


The general instructions and the special directions are so 
clearly stated as to make it impossible to misapprehend 
them. Price, $0.75. 


OUTLINE PRICKED SEWING CARDS. 


These ready pricked outline sewing cards are the long 


| looked for boon to Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. 





They are manufactured by a new process from plates of 
novel construction by means of which definite outlines and 
large holes are secured ata minimum cost and a saving of 
hours of labor for*many a faithful teacher. 

Great care has been taken to secure pleasing designs 
expressed in the broken lines of the stitches which are long 
wherever, possible. 

The design is indicated by a dotted outline in which, at 
suitable points, clear large holes are pricked, and rendered 
conspicuously plain by the patented process employed in the 
manufacture. 

This dotted outline is not only shown on the face of the 
card but is quite clearly seen on the back which is of great 
advantage to the youngest pupils. 

These cards as at present made consist of four classes, 
under the general name “ outline pricked " sewing cards. 


Price. Postage. 


193 A 100 cards, 34 inch circles, $0.35 $0.15 
|198B « « six3i cle a a6 a5 
wesc “..« GMGA Pisiiyerinnt) ecm 55 .25 
(193D “ “ 53x73 inches, in box, . 1.00 .44 
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Remember that these are not only outlined but ready 
pricked with liberal sized holes. 

Sample card mailed to any teacher with reduced outline:, 
of the line now ready. 
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WHAT Does It MEAN? 


is used there are no 
complaints of new or 
nearly new clothing 
coming from the 
wash, “worn out.” 

Have your laun- 
dress use only 


IvORY SOAP age 
and see how hee 
much longer fa 
the clothes / 

last. 
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Raindrops 


Plump little baby-clouds, 
Dimpled and soft, 

Rock in their air cradles 
Swinging aloft. 


Great snowy mother-clouds, 
Broad bosoms white, 

Watch o’er the baby-clouds 
Slumbering light. . 


Tired little baby-clouds, 
Dreaming of fears, 

Turn in their air-cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. — Se/. 


Vacation 
(Recitation for several children) 


VW—Voices are calling the children to-day, 
Hark, let us listen and hear what they say. 


A-—A robin pipes clear in the top of a tree, 
‘* Come out, little children, be happy with me ” 


C—Clearly the south wind is whispering now. 
** Come out,” it is saying from each forest bow. 


A—A butterfly skims through the soft summer air, 
And bids us to follow his wings flashing fair. 


T—Tinkling and rippling o’er pebbly bed, 
** Come dance to my music,” the little brook said. 


j—In meadow and valley, with dainty perfume, 
The blossoms are saying, ‘‘Come out where there’s room.” 


O—Oh, wild bees, we listen .to hear your glad hum, 
We know you are bidding the children to come. 


N—Now woodland and hilltop, and mountain and sea, 
Unite in glad chorus, the children are free. 
E — Mattie J. Hawkins 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is 
possible to make it; it means too that if Ivory Soap 











» Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 
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The Cheerful Cricket 


Hattie Louise JEROME 


“ How very hot it is to-day,” 
(The cricket’s voice was blithe and gay,) 
“ Cheep! Cheep! Cheep! Cheep? — 
But soon will come a cooler day, 
And I’ll be cheerful while I may, 
Cheep ! Cheep! Cheep!” 


“Oh, what a dark and rainy night !”’ 
The cricket’s voice was full of fright) 

“ Cheep ! Cheep! Cheep! Cheep / 
Suppose I should be drowned outright ! ” 
But still he sang with all his might — 

“ Cheep ! Cheep! Cheep!” 


All that night and the next night too, 

This happy cricket, the long hours thro’, 
Cheep! Cheep! Cheep ! Cheep ! 

Sang, “‘ Keep cheerful whatever you do.” 


“ Cheep! Cheep ! Cheep!” 


I Cannot Tell 


I cannot tell what you say, green leaves, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, rosy rocks, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot te 1 what you say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what you say; 
But I know that in you a spirit doth live, 
And a word doth speak this day. 
— Charles Kingsley 
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Summer Things 


There is a brooklet just over the way, 

Out with the buttercup blossoms at play : 

Running between them, and laughing all day, 
“ Play with me flowers and children who may !” 


There is a little bird up in the tree, 

Teaching her nestlings to sing, chee, chee, chee! 
This means in English, “ How happy are we ! 
Rocked in the branches, O, who would not be !”’ 


There is a little bee fresh from tne hive, 
Truly the thriftiest fellow alive ; 

Helping himself to the sweets that he lacks, 
Sipping the blossoms for honey and wax. 


There is a little girl passing who heard 
Song of the brooklet and carol of bird ; 
Smiled on the bee as he buzzed on the way, 
‘ T will be busy and happy as they.” 
—T. Crampton 


The Daisies 


Violets are dainty posies, 
Buttercups are brighter, 
Daisies are not rich as roses, 

Lilies may be whiter, 


Primroses have fairer faces, 
Peachblows pinker blushes, 

Arethusas lovelier laces, 
Gentians holier hushes, 


But if these were all before me 
Waiting for their praises, 

Tenderly they might implore me, 
First, I’d name the daisies.— Se/, 


June, ~~ 


(Perhaps there’s a lesson for me and for you), 
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